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Of the following Papers, the " Spa Sketches " 
appeared in the Scarborough Daily Post, 
The Essays, entitled "Cheek," "Hash," 
"Shop," and "Kind Soldiers," in the 
Civilian; "Balbus" in Sharps s Magazine^ 
and the Verses in the Scarborough Gazette^ 
and Sunderland Herald, 



PREFACE. 



If this little book should fall into the hands of 
any of the 

** Chorus of indolent reviewers," 
" Indolent, irresponsible reviewers,'' 

the author trusts that neither their indolence, 
nor their irresponsibility, qualities which, ac- 
cording to the Poet Laureate, are peculiar to 
them, will prevent their noticing, and giving its 
full value to, the title. 

These papers are merely sketches and do not 
possess, nor pretend to, the completeness and 
perfection of the finished picture, 
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SCARBRO' SPA SKETCHES. 



The CoiN'iRV Parson. 

If it be true, as Pojkj lias said,* that ''the 
7 ^ proper study of mankind is man," what a library 

of v/isdom is to be found every evening at 
the Spa. What a diversity of works of all 
kinds, grave and gay, tragic and comic ! And 
in what bindings too ! A moving encyclopedia, 
open for the use and amusement of any student 
who cares to study it. This being so, as will 
be doubtless admitted, it has struck us that 
some slight sketches of the more prominent 
volumes may not be unacceptable to our 
readers — a sort of Review" of the differ- 
ent works, which we find laid out on onr 
rather extensive library table, for our perusal 
and criticism. And let us take for our first 
gubject, a kindly one, the Country Parson. 

He has come, with his comfortable wife and 
pleasant daughters, from some quiet little vicar- 
age among the hills and dales, to spend a 
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well-earned fortnight in Scarborough. "What a 
stupendous change ! Life at DuUeston is not 
as a rule, lively. Visitors are few and far 
between ; and one week is so like another, that 
at a short distance, you have to hunt back 
through a catalogue of petty events, before you 
can quite make up your mind whether it was 
on Tuesday fortnight, or three weeks ago, that 
you drank tea with old Mrs. Brown. Sometimes 
a neighbouring parson will turn up at afternoon 
tea, and the chat over the archdeacon's charge, 
or the mild ritualistic tendencies of some new 
curate, or perhaps the rare indulgence of a 
game of croquet, will mark out that particular 
day with a white stone. The parson's daught- 
ers, too, only get occasional echoes of the 
great world which heaves around them, from 
the few and far-between letters of some London 
cousin, or the columns of an occasional rather 
antiquated "Queen." 

Life thus runs on in the same old rut, happy 
enough to the happy natures which have to 
live it : and in the regular round of daily duties, 
and in the simple enjoyments of country life, 
the parson and his family pass the even and 
wholesome tenor of their days. But, one 
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morning, an unexpected windfall turns up. 
Some college friend, perhaps, pays an almost 
forgotten debt, or the editor of some Church 
Quarterly forwards a handsome honorarium for 
a learned article on an ancient Father. At any 
rate, the parson finds himself with a little cash 
in his usually scantily-lined pocket, and he 
determines that for once in a way, they shall 
rub their rustic angles down by a fortnight's 
attrition with the world. And after many a 
discussion on the merits of the different 
watering-places, they finally, on the principle 
of " In for a penny, in for a pound," decide 
upon Scarborough ; and so it comes to pass 
that one fine evening in July, the parson and 
his party find themselves among the gay crowd 
which throngs the Spa. 

It is pleasant to see them ; they bring with 
them an odour and fragrance of pastoral life, 
an utter unfamiliarity with the heated and fever- 
ish existence of the populous city, an evidence 
that their days are spent "far from the madding 
crowd," outside the great struggle and strife 
of the money-getting world. Their dress, too, 
if yonder keen-eyed French modiste will allow 
it to be called " dress," speaks of homely sewing, 
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and stitching, and trimming, with perhaps a 
faint flavour of some elderly book of fashions 
of a season or two ago. Look at the vicar's 
boots, too, telling of a village artist, who is 
probably also churchwarden, and who discusses 
parish matters while he measures him, and who 
knows the length of his vicar's foot both actually 
and figuratively. And how his clothes, too, seem 
to hang about him — almost as if a lean curate, 
according to Sidney Smith's famous joke, had 
been extracted from him ! Still, homely as the 
parson and his family are, how unmistakeably 
the evidences of gentle breeding creep through 
every chink, and cranny, of their unfashionable 
exteriors, and how pleasant it is to watch their 
unconcealed delight at every incident in the 
novel scene before them. Bye-and-bye they 
wjU settle down, and listen to the band, and if 
perchance an old air of Haydn, or Mozart^ 
should awaken forgotten memories of a far- 
away honeymoon, the vicar's hand will steal 
unobserved into that of his old wife, and the 
intervening years will, for a moment, fade away. 
What a fortnight it is to the happy party ! How 
they stroll about the streets, and gaze into the 
shop windows, and dawdle about the little 
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harbour, drinking in large draughts of enjoy 
ment from many a well, which, to most of those 
about them, is dry as summer's dust. 

Go back then, you kindly folk, to your little 
vicarage, and the quiet round of simple country 
duties and pleasures. Will not this well-earned 
fortnight, spent among the busy, bustling crowd, 
be for many a day a delightful memory to you — 
a subject for many a chat over the fire in the 
long winter evenings? Will it not colour all 
you do, and all you think? And you, most 
excellent pastor, and pater-familias, will not this 
tonic stir up old memories, and re-invigorate 
many a drowsy idea, so that your humble flock 
will find unaccustomed flowers blooming in your 
weekly discourses, from seeds sown in yonr one 
short glimpse of the unquiet world outside. 

And we, too, who perhaps know little of the 
simple pleasures of the pastoral life.; will not 
the sight of the unaffected happiness and 
enjoyment of this country parson, and his sim- 
ple family, leave to lis some legacy of good — 
some strengthened belief in the virtue of an 
uneventful, but happy existence, passed far away 
from the follies, and frivolities of fashionable 
life? 
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Miss Blue. 

When Materfamilias moves the adjournment of 
the house to the sea-side, and Paterfamilias, first 
resolving himself into a committee of ways and 
means, passes to the order of the day, and walks 
off to his office, the former honourable member's 
most telling argument in favour of her motion, 
is generally "the girls;" and this argument has 
very often a force sufficient in itself to bring 
over the opposition. Papa sees around him, at 
the breakfast table, several fine, healthy, young 
women, consuming bread and butter at a great 
rate, of whose settlement in the world there 
does not, at present, appear to be the faintest 
prospect. He stretches his eyes to the horizon, 
and cannot distinguish even the mast-head of 
any craft, which may possibly answer his signal,, 
and take off one even of these daughters of his^ 
from the raft of celibacy upon which they are 
floating so forlornly. It is then that the proposal 
to take his progeny to Scarborough comes with 
a particular force to him; for, as has been 
craftily urged by the leader of the opposition^ 
no one knows what may happen during a month 
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at Scarborough ; and did not their neighbour, 
Mrs. Jones, captiure young St. Vitus at that 
charming watering-place last summer, and don-t 
the St Vitus's (she is a poor, plain thing too)r 
enjoy life in yonder big mansion, all staircase 
and stucco. 

So it is that the Spa is always full of " the 
girls," who, indeed, give it most of the colouring 
and poetry which help to make it so attractive ; 
and who are a never-ceasing cause of pleasant 
observation to student, or sketcher. But here 
and there, among " the girls," Miss Blue turns 
up ; and Miss Blue's idiosyncracies being rather 
more marked, and prominent, than those of 
" the girls " generally, we may as well take her 
as the text of this secular sermon. 

It was Mr. Weller, we think, whose experience 
told him that " vidth and visdom " always went 
together. But why should weak eyes and wisdohi 
be so often close companions ? That they are 
so, we think any observer will allow ; for where 
a family holds a Miss Blue, she is almost certain 
to wear spectacles, and this peculiarity, without 
anything else, is generally quite sufficient to 
distinguish her from her sisters. Not far from 
us now, in spectacles of course, and reading a 
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pamphlet on Pauperism, is a specimen of Miss 
Blue. Let us put her under the microscope of our 
criticism. She is certainly not " one of beauty's 
, daughters." She is far too short, and, indeed, 
it must be said — stout, for that rdle. Her age, 
too, is so lost in the haze of mystery, that any 
guess between. twenty and forty may be right. 
She is grave, sedate, inclined to be stern, and 
what the "girls' call "alarming." She is 
almost always pre-occupied, and if you talk to 
her of the valse which the band is then playing, 
she will look far away over your shoulder, ^nd 
you feel certain she is thinking of the ethics of 
something, or meditating a monograph on good- 
ness knows what If you happen to have 
veneered yourself with a slight coating of general 
information, and can say a word or two on 
Matthew Arnold, or Ruskin, Miss Blue will rise 
at the fly, and will talk to you in such a way, 
and at such a rate, that you begin to wish you 
had kept to the safe, and well-trodden paths of 
waltzing and weather, and left theological and 
artistic criticism to some more enlightened 
brother. Miss Blue reads poetry, of course, 
but not for the sake of the poetry. She will tell 
you of the grand lesson to be learned from 
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"Paracelsus," and the magnificent thoughts 
hidden under the rugged language of Walt 
Whitman ; but the grace of the " Gardener's 
Daughter," and the charm of " Love among 
the Ruins " are lost upon her. 

How curious it is that in human nature lies a 
love of the sight of combat The fights of 
animals have all through the world's history 
been a source of attraction to a degenerate 
populace. We, too, can indulge this pro- 
pensity in a very harmless manner, by watching 
the skirmish which takes place between Miss 
Blue, and one of those many young gentlemen, 
who, in all their paint, and feathers, are pro- 
menading up and doviTi. The ingenuous youth 
tries on his companion all those little artifices 
which answer so well with most of her sisters ; 
the Spa, the Band, the Rink, and, of course, 
the weather. It is, however, a very one-sided 
affair after all, for Miss Blue bides her time, 
and then thrusts " Sartor Resartus " down his 
throat, or pelts him with statistics, plucked from 
the arid branches of some politico-economic 
blue-book. 

To see Miss Blue in her element, and quite 
happy, you must watch her when she has 
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caught a parson. She has her own ideas on 
matters theological, and when she can captiure 
one of the clergy, who, by the way, are generally 
too wary to get into her clutches, she fastens on 
him, and pours her doubts, as she calls them,, 
into his dismayed ears. These doubts are 
generally very firmly settled opinions, made up, 
by an ingenious eclecticism, from every heresy 
which has ever disturbed mankind. The 
astounded cleric knows not where to begin to 
refute, where every word needs refutation \ and, 
after a time, he escapes on some plea or other, 
and wanders about the walks of the Spa during 
the rest of the evening, a moody and bewildered 
man. 

Th^t Miss Blue returns with the other girls 
to the repose, and bread-and-butter of the 
paternal roof, is very certain. She carries a too- 
prominent notice to trespassers to beware of 
straying on to the barren fields of her virgin 
affections, even if the prospect of that property, 
looked inviting enough to tempt them. Miss 
Blue she will remain, to the end of her time, 
her terrible propensities increasing with her 
years, until she is a being at whose appearance 
men tremble and fly. 
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Adonis. 

There is little doubt but that Adonis at the 
Spa, is the right man in the right place. Where 
else can such a flower bloom to such perfection? 
Where is there a fairer setting for such a jewel ? 
It is a curious study to watch him, and note all 
his little ways, and manners, and customs, just as 
we study the habits of our ancestors, in the 
neighbourhood of the Regent's ParL 

He has come from goodness knows where; 
probably from a chrysalis state, in some little 
provincial town, where his antecedents, and 
himself, are thoroughly known, and where, 
besides, there is a lamentable background of 
poor, and probably very vulgar relations, 
which kills the colouring of this brilliant 
creature while in his native habitat So, 
for eleven long months, Adonis is obliged 
to tuck in his gaudy wings, and keep his 
astonishing antenna folded up in their grub- 
like casing, until that happy time arrives when 
he can display them to the admiring gaze of 
fashionable Scarborough. Little Pedlington has 
no idea what a wondrous representative it has 
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at this Queen of Watering Places. Our poor 
Adonis has had to dp a good deal of pinching, 
and starving, to find the means for his annual 
display ; practice a considerable amount of self- 
denial in billiards, and beer, to save the 
necessary sum, and even then he must content 
himself with a poor little lodging, in an out-of- 
the-way quarter, and not dream of mixing with 
the elite^ at the Grand, or Royal. For weeks 
the local tailor's life has been a Burthen to him, 
in fitting and refitting that suit of dittos which 
is to attract — so Adonis hopes — the admiring 
glance of beauty and rank. His tie, cut from a 
rainbow, is ready ; his gloves are bought, and 
the day arrives, when he puts himself into the 
train, and is deposited at Scarborough, and 
there he is to-night, promenading up and down, 
while we listen to the band. Look at him, and 
say if he is a mortal to be envied. In the first 
place his shirt collar, which renders life a 
burthen to so many of us, is very hard, and 
unkind to him indeed. It rucks up in an en- 
tirely unaccountable way, and so rasps the neck 
of unfortunate Adonis that he scarcely dares to 
move his head. The work of art turned out 
by the village artist, is badly hung, and shows a 
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back, rough with mountainous ridges, instead of 
the fair plain, which should be the dorsal cover- 
ing of a real Adonis. Then everything he has- 
on is, either too loose, or too tight, so that he is 
in a continual wriggle, in his vain attempts to 
adjust his clothing to his comfort; and, as if his 
misfortunes were not enough, he voluntarily 
crowns them all by wearing straps ! Straps, ye 
gods, which produce such an effect when he 
seats himself near us, as to make us sit in fear, 
and trembling, as to what dreadful possibility 
may not occur. With his gloves as far on as 
severe physical force can induce them to 
go, with a natty cane, and, as the finishing 
stroke, with a little ivory skull, grinning from 
the folds of his scarf, Adonis is complete. He 
is inwardly a walking mass of utter discomfort, 
but we, who look at him, are not supposed to 
know that, and he strolls up and down, in the 
fond belief that he may be taken for that earl 
whom he sees by the visitors' list, is staying in 
Scarborough, and lays the flattering unction to 
his soul, that the charming rows of fair critics,, 
who are looking on, are all stricken to the heart 
with admiration. 

And shall we grudge poor Adonis this harm- 
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less self-deception? We, most of us, have 
our special hobbies; hobbies probably more 
or less foolish, which we ride to our own 
delight, and our friends' despair. He imagines 
that his appearance is the perfection of what a 
distingui appearance should be; but no one, 
who looks at him, is deceived. The electro- 
plating, so like gold in his eyes, is very thin, 
and the original pewter breaks out in all sorts 
of places. The splendid creature he sees in his 
own looking-glass, is, in our eyes, only a poor 
little cad, but he guesses nothing of this, and 
■enjoys the bliss of ignorance to the full. It 
does us no harm. Have not we — our friend 
who sits beside us, have not we our little self- 
deceptions too? Do not we wear garments, 
which we fondly believe our friends cannot see 
through, but wonder at and admire? You 
perhaps enfold yourself in the poet's cloak, and 
imagine that others don't detect the very homely 
prose that peeps through its rents and tears. And 
we, too, who criticize and laugh at poor Adonis, 
who perhaps quote the Laureate, and say — 

What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt, 

A dapper boot« a little hand, 
If half the little soul is dirt— 
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We may slip on the airy garment of wit, and 
think that its skirts are long enough to cover 
the poverty of our well-studied puns, and hide 
the sources of our second-hand satire. 

So let poor Adonis go on his way, rejoicing 
as much as such a martyr to dress caii rejoice. 
By-and-bye he will return fo the counter from 
which he came, and with yard-wand, or scales, in 
hand, will dream of this Paradise which he has 
left, and will create for himself a world, in which 
he will never dwell, peopled by a race with 
whom he will never associate, among whom he 
is the " cynosure of all neighbouring eyes." 
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Gay Mamma. 

There is a very charming song, known probably 
to very many who read this, which sings -the 
joys of that delightful time " when the children 
are asleep," the hour when Harry and Fanny 
are in their little cots upstairs, and irrepressible 
baby is silent in his bassinette. Then, after the 
toil and turmoil of the day, the worries and 
vexations of household cares, comes a time of 
peace, and quiet, to the tired mother, a little 
oasis in the troublesome desert of her daily 
life, when she can lay aside the mending of 
Harry's knickerbockers, and the darning ot 
Fanny's socks, and allow herself a glance or 
two at the newspsper, or perhaps finish some 
volume in which she is interested, and for which 
she can find no time during the multifarious 
calls of her daily existence. This is a pleasant 
picture, but it is not of a mother of this gentle 
type of which we wish to speak, but of the 
"gay mamma" who is often to be seen in places 
of fashionable resort, and who even now is 
there before us in the flesh. 

"Gay mamma" cannot bring herself to 
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remember at all times that she is a mamma, 
but likes to combine with her matronly 
position, most of the privileges of unfettered 
maidenhood. Whether her children are asleep, 
or not, does not much trouble her, so long as 
governess, or nurse, keep them out of her 
Avay ; and especially does she object to see these 
little chips, and shavings, floating in the stream 
which flows along the alleys and promenades of 
the Spa. For, if the truth must be told, chil- 
dren to gay mammas are apt to be rather a 
nuisance, and a bore, a sad obstacle in the path 
which it is their pleasure to tread. They do 
grow so tall, and people make unpleasant calcu- 
lations, deduced from the evident dates when 
Augustus or Georgiana appeared upon the 
scene, as to what mamma's age may be, and 
the result does not coincide with the marks and 
signs, which she carries about her. So the 
children are turned out on the sands in the 
day-time, and left at home at night \ in conse- 
quence of which "gay mamma's" many admirers 
are very doubtful of the existence of these 
little encumbrances, and as, if she makes any 
allusion to them, it is generally of " my babies," 
and the subject is at once changed, they draw 

B 
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no invidious comparison, from the dim fact of 
an almost visionary family. 

But let us, from the crowd here, which sur- 
rounds Herr Lutz's temple, watch "gay mamma" 
as she sits on the bench over the way. She is 
a pretty woman, and, like all pretty women, is 
perfectly well aware of the fact. Her dress is 
rich, fashionable, and becoming, suggesting the 
minimum of the matron, and the maximum of 
the maid. The one, as it may be said, seasons 
the other, so that the matronhood being quite 
kept in the background, the maidenhood may 
not be too suggestive of uninteresting innocence. 
How perfectly at ease she is, as she languidly 
leans back, looking through her single eye-glass 
at the crowd, as it passes her, and now and 
then making a critical remark to the aides-de-camp 
by her side. Now and then she recognises an 
acquaintance, some of them " gay mammas " 
like herself, and telegraphs mysterious messages 
with her eyebrows, or shoulders, from a code 
apparently well known in feminine freemasonry. 
Being so pretty a woman, the men, as they go 
by, allow their looks to linger a moment or two 
on her, and she returns the gaze with interest, 
sometimes, if the glance has been rather longer, 
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or warmer, than she approves, laughing a little 
scornful laugh, and making a sotto voce remark 
to the soldier by her side, who also looks, and 
laughs, until the too amorous starer wishes he 
could sink into the asphalte beneath him. The 
criticisms which pass between the lady and her 
friends, are perhaps a little too florid, and 
prononde^ for good taste, even if the fact of 
being a " gay mamma " does not take her out 
of the category of those who possess good taste. 
The voices are occasionally a tone too loud, 
and the remarks too obviously directed at any 
particular person, who, in dress, appearance, or 
manner, attracts their contemptuous notice. 

The youths who surround her, are only tem- 
porary acquaintances, picked up at the table 
(Thdte, or rink, great authorities on colouring 
pipes, or polishing patent leather boots, and 
dressed in all kinds of ** loud " costumes. The 
wonder is, what amusement "gay mamma," who 
is herself by no means wanting in a certain sort 
of cleverness, can possibly find in the vapid 
talk of these empty-headed noodles. Probably 
they make a good background, for her not 
very brilliant brilliancy, and they always con- 
tribute a laugh, or sign of approval, when she 

B 2 
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hurls some biting sarcasm at some unfortunate 
passer-by. 

Take her all in all, " gay mamma " is not a 
pleasant sight She jars Avith almost all one's 
ideas of what a woman should be, and as she 
grows older, she will grow worse. She will talk 
the louder, and stare the longer ; the men about 
her, will be of an older and worse type, — they 
^vill make more equivocal remarks, and venture 
on more objectionable double entendres, which, 
from a more blunted sensitiveness, she will less 
resent and be annoyed at, and she will grow 
into a vulgar, passee, middle-aged woman, satir- 
ized by her male, and shunned by her female 
acquaintances. 

But "mamma" suggests " papa. " What of 
him ? Alas, poor man, he deserves pity indeed. 
He is probably a kindly, simple, vulgar man, a 
hater of gaiety, and shunner of the Spa, who 
loves to fish for flounders off* the pier-head, or 
to help his children in building castles on the 
sands. Now and then, the full tide of remem- 
brance of his wretched domestic life will bear 
down upon him with a rush, and make him 
miserable ; but he will get out his only help- 
mate, and comforter, a short, black pipe, and 
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with meditative puffs, endeavour to make the 
best of it, and to forget how life to him is 
spoiled by the wife of his bosom having turned 
into a "gay mamma." 
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The Chaperon. 

Society at large is, in some respects, not un- 
like an orchestra, such as that, over which Herr 
Lutz so ably presides. We have the leading 
instruments, which give the airs and melodies, 
and which answer to the more prominent 
characters in the little world about us. Then 
there is the crowd of second fiddles, and horns 
and fifes, of which so many human parallels- 
may be found ; and, quite in the background, 
there are one or two quiet gentlemen, who do 
nothing but produce a series of musical grunts 
from some alarming-looking brazen instruments^ 
sounds which are scarcely ' heard when the 
orchestra is in full play, but without which the 
harmony of the composition would be exceed- 
ingly incomplete. So, in society, there are 
numbers of these modest, unobtrusive, retiring 
persons, who never do, or say, anything at all 
prominent or marked, but whose existence is 
very necessary to ensure the harmony and com- 
pleteness of the whole body. Such an one is 
the subject of our sketch — the chaperon. 

It must be very evident to all right-thinking. 
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persons, that Scarborough, with its numerous at- 
tractions, and amusements, is rather a dangerous 
playground for the innocent, and unsophisticated 
young ladyhood of the day — those charming, 
healthy, gushing young things, full of life, and 
eager enthusiasm, who have just escaped from 
the Siberia of the scheol-room, and are revelling 
in all the joys, and delights, which are implied 
in the ecstatic term "out." They have just 
come "out," and no butterfly quits its grub 
exiscence, with greater delight, than they do the 
trammels, and bonds of regular daily routine — 
masters, lessons, backboards, Lindley Murray, 
and all the rest of it. The very ignorance, and 
innocence, of these charming debutantes make 
it the more essential that they should be very 
strictly looked after, when they are turned loose 
into such a dangerous country as the Spa, where 
the demon man is always prowling about, seek- 
ing whom he may devour. 

Now, it very often happens that mamma is 
not available for this kind of domestic police 
dut)',s her health, or her household, making it 
necessary for her to be at home, when the girls 
are ^vild to be on the Sands, or at the RinL 
Then it is that the humble " trombone ' — if we 
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may so designate an estimable lady — ^gets a 
little air to herself; is in a very mild degree 
what is called obligato, and is taken down to 
act as chaperon to a flock of laughter-loving 
nieces. 

She is probably a maiden aunt, of some fifty 
summers, a quiet, cheerful, brisk, apple-cheeked 
little Avoman, healthy in body and mind, with 
plenty of good old-fashioned common-sense, 
and devotedly attached to the young tribe, over 
whom she is appointed regent during many 
hours of the day. 

In the mornings, when breakfast is over, she 
gathers up her mild little correspondence, chiefly 
carried on with kindly old maids like herself, 
and taking very calmly, the frantic, and con- 
tinual rushings at her, and kissings, intended by 
her impulsive and impatient nieces, as hints to 
be as quick as she can ; she attires herself in 
sober apparel, puts " Pride and Prejudice " into 
one pocket, and a large piece of knitting into 
another, and takes her unruly pack down to the 
Spa. She finds herself a shaded seat, from 
which she can have a view of a considerable 
area, and with one eye on her book, and 
another, the sharpest one, on her nieces, she is 
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content to sit for hours, while her charges amuse 
themselves in any of the different ways, in which 
it pleases young ladyhood to disport itself. And 
what an insight does this quiet little lady get 
into the characters of these girls, so dear to her. 
How she detects little signs, and symptoms, 
which even escape the watchful eyes of the 
mother, overdone with her multifarious cares, 
and duties. With what silent amusement does 
she watch sixteen-year-old Gertrude trying to 
assume the air, and walk of the great lady who 
leads the fashion in her country home, and is 
queen of their rural coterie. How she wishes 
Julia would not affect the bluestocking, con- 
sidering that the materials she has for working 
out that not very attractive pattern, are so 
scanty. And how she delights in watching the 
developement of Mary's beautiful and unselfish 
character. 

And then, perhaps, these musings will carry 
her back some thirty years, to that delightful 
Brighton visit, when she was under the eyes and 
charge of a watchful chaperon^ and when the 
one romance of her life was bom, and lived, 
and died ; and she goes on to wonder how it 
has fared with him all these long years, and if 
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India suited his health, and the rich widow 
whom he married, his happiness — and, perhaps, 
she awakes with a start to find a tear in her eye, 
and wonders to herself how she can be so 
foolish. 

This is not a showy part to play in the drama 
of life, but tliat it is a good and healthy one, 
none will deny. We have, of course, taken as 
the subject of our sketch the best and pleasantest 
type of the chaperon. There are numerous 
others, as any one knows. There is the grim 
chaperon^ the awful looking, elderly female, 
with steely eyes, who rules with a rod of iron, 
and before whom the boldest youth trembles, 
and grows pale. And there is the foolish, and 
sentimental chaperon^ who requires chaperoning 
more than does her charges, and who is always 
imagining that she is on the eve herself of a' 
real romance, and is being constantly chaffed 
by her young charges upon the imaginary 
advances of some entirely fanciful admirer* 
There is, too, the young married chaperon^ as 
much a girl as those over whom she exercises a 
so-called supervision, and who is nothing more 
than a sort of rallying point for the maidens 
who accompany her. 
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^ We hope, however, that in the majority of 

instances the chaperon is somewhat such as we 
have tried to sketch. Moralizing does not come 
within the scope of these ephemeral papers, or 
we might preach at length on the duties and 
responsibilities of the office of chaperon. Let 
us hope that they are appreciated, and that the 
good and kindly ladies, who hold this important 
office, will steer their little flotilla safely through 
all the shoal and quicksands of a Scarborough 
season. 
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Gushing Emily. 

In many families there is often to be found one 
member, who seems to have appropriated to 
him or herself, the enthusiasm, which, should 
properly, have been distributed equally among 
them. The others take life, and its varying 
circumstances, with tolerable equanimity, never 
being much moved either on the one side, or 
the other, by anything that may happen, or by 
any condition in which they may find themselves, 
their mental gamut, so to speak, being of very 
moderate compass; while the enthusiast, on 
the other hand, ranges from the highest to the 
lowest notes in the register, and is as sensibly 
affected by differences in the intellectual tem- 
perature, as a fine thermometer is by variations 
in cold or heat. 

Let us take as an example of this type of 
•character, Emily, who is sitting over yonder, 
"Gushing Emily," as she is called in the scoffing 
coterie to which she belongs. Look at her as 
she sits with hands clasped, in mute adoration 
of the adagio of Beethoven which the band is 
playing. She is the enthusiast of a large and 
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rather common-place family, the sole producer 
therein, of that unpalatable, and unmarketable 
commodity, '*gush"; and she is not only an 
objective, but she is also a subjective gusher,, 
for she gushes to herself, thinking even in italics,, 
and with a mind full of notes of admiration. 
There is no moderation, no happy medium in 
Emily's opinions. They are always at extremes,, 
zero one minute, boiling heat the next. Like 
the poet, she seems to have been — 

" Dowered with the hate of hate, 
The scorn of scorn, the love of love." 

The English language, so sufficient for moderate 
persons, is quite incapable of supplying her 
with adequate forms of expression, and she has 
to supplement its inefficiency, ^^dth innumerable 
gestures, with " nods and becks, and wreathed 
smiles, " which mean great things to those 
learned in such a silent language. 

What a stud of hobbies, too, this gushing 
lady has ridden in even her short time, ridden 
very hard at first, but soon relegated to stalled 
ease, and leisure. She is like a lucifer match,, 
all blaze and brilliancy at first, but with a 
comparatively dull flame afterwards. Whatever 
may be the particular craze of the moment, it 
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absorbs her entirely, throwing into utter shade 
the pet of a few days before. She can think 
and talk of nothing else. Some new poet, 
perhaps, has struggled up, and got his head 
above the waves of mediocrity in which his 
fellows swim unheeded, and it happens that his 
volume comes under Emily's notice, brought 
there probably, by some fellow gusher like 
herself. How she talks of him, and quotes 
him, and prophesies of him. No matter who 
may be mth her it is all the same. She has 
not the faintest idea that what is savoury meat 
to her, may be obnoxious poison to her 
neighbour, and she compels her partner at 
dinner-table, or in ball-room, to listen to 
rhapsodies, which bewilder and alarm him, 
accustomed as he is, to unbend, what in him 
is equivalent to a mind, on such topics as 
rinking, or dancing, or the prospect of colour- 
ing some fondly loved pipe. And how amusing 
it is to a bye-stander to listen to a conversation 
of this kind, to hear Emily pour into the 
unwilling ear by her side, a hymn of adoration 
of the particular deity at whose shrine she is 
then worshipping, and to watch his frantic 
struggles to extricate himself from the slough 
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of difficulty in which every moment finds him 
more hopelessly involved; and when he does 
escape, with what a relief it is, and how he 
retires to his faithful companion, and sucks 
comfort from its dingy bowL 

At certain seasons of the year the subject 
of Emily's gushing may be pretty accurately 
guessed. You are safe in May or June if you 
are prepared to talk " pictures. " Ask her if 
she has seen " Over the hills, and far away," 
or if she admires Hook's seas, and you will 
have an avalanche of superlatives poured on 
your devoted head. Or, later on in the year, 
when she has been taken to Switzerland, or the 
lakes, scenery is the text upon which she founds 
many an impassioned discourse. Churches and 
parsons too, are topics upon which she goes 
wild, and the beauties of the one, and the 
charms of the other, are dilated upon with 
amazing fervour and energy. Music naturally 
comes in for a great amount of gushing, and 
Emily finds both words and gestures insufficient 
to express her devotion, and sinks into a state 
of silent and ecstatic trance. 

As a matter of course a character of this 
effusive t)^e, both amuses and wearies those 
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with whom she is much brought in contact. 
If her enthusiasm is real, and she is sincere in 
it, it must to a certain extent affect others, and 
as a set-off against the stupid and absurd spirit 
oi nil admirari vfhich. so largely pervades society, 
it is useful and beneficial. But Emily is not 
always sincere. Gush " pays," she believes, in 
that it gets her a character for intellectualism, 
to which her more sober and equably minded 
sisters do not aspire. Sometimes this very mild 
Greek meets another Greek of the same mild 
type, and then the tug of war, if such a very 
limp contest can be called so, is great indeed. 
Some innocent cleric may introduce into his 
talk an allusion to the "Christian year" or 
Holman Hunt. Then are all the taps of gush 
turned on at once, and great is the torrent 
thereof Then does Emily find a soul in har- 
mony with her own, and if all goes well, perhaps 
this pair of gushers will agree to join their 
limpid streams, and gush together through life. 
Alas ! life is too full of prosaic facts, and cir- 
cumstances, and the junction of these waters 
produces but a muddy and sluggish stream. 
It was all very well during courtship and 
honeymoon, but, in the parsonage, it assumes 
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a very different aspect, and the channel soon 
runs dry, to be replaced, we hope, by something 
more sturdy, and practical, and useful. 

But see, Emily is rising from her seat, and 
is taking a fat manuscript from her pocket. 
She comes towards us, and as we have a slight 
acquaintance with her, we divine her object. 
Let us fly ere it be too late. 
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" Baby." 

In sketching, as we profess to do, the more 
important types of character which frequent 
that fertile field, the Spa, it would manifestly be 
both inconsistent, and unfair, were we to omit 
so prominent, and important a personage as 
Baby. His presence is found, his voice is 
heard, his touch is felt, everywhere. His 
strident voice is as loud among the musical 
amateurs who listen, with r5,pt attention, to the 
strains of the band, as it is in any unfrequented 
comer, or in his own nursery. He is an utter 
and complete despiser of persons. He knows 
everyone, and cares for no one. He will stagger 
away from the maternal knee, and will transfer 
his fat fist from his mouth, to the spotless panta- 
loons of Adonis, just as soon as he would to those 
of the accustomed father of thirteen. He has 
no tact, no reticence, no reserve. He is a loud, 
self-assertive, bumptious character ; and yet, to 
many of us, how delightful, and how enviable a 
a creature. 

We may be accused, in these little sketches, 
of being too fanciful, too romantic, too much 
outside the safe area of practical matter-of- 
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fact, as if there were not a sufficient quantity 
of hard facts around us to counterbalance 
our weakness in this respect. But, in treat- 
ing of Baby, it is difficult to know how to avoid 
being fanciful and romantic. How is such 
an airy creation to be touched with a pen, 
dipped in the details of every-day life. So, we 
can onlv entreat those who detest romance, 
and babies equally, to transfer their disgusted 
attention to the Money Market, or Police News, 
and feed to the full upon those literary thistles. 
And now look at Baby, as he tumbles about 
his mother's knee yonder. He seems to be 
made up of all imaginable delicate curves, and 
roundnesses ; what is pointed, and angular in us, 
being entirely the reverse in him. His very 
nose, which may, by and by, take the shape of 
Rome or Greece, or be 

Tip-tilted like the petal of a flower, 

is now nothing but a little round bud. His cheeks 
are like the sunny side of an untouched peach. 
His large innocent blue eyes have such a depth 
of colour, and expression in them, that it almost 
seems as if the spirit inside was looking through 
the windows of his new home to see what this 
strange world was like. Then his elbows and 

C2 
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knees, which, in later life, assume timings and 
and shapes, so foreign to beauty, are round and 
smooth, with a dimple, here and there, to break 
their soft uniformity. His mouth, too, so 
expressive by and by of the internal warfare or 
peace, is now a rosebud at its best. His fat, 
soft, inquisitive hands are in incessant motion, 
never still for a moment, trying, as it were, to 
feel what the world and its contents are like. 
And what a mass of eagerness he is, his inarticu- 
late speech forming all kinds of musical sounds. 
His clothes, you will observe, are gathered 
together behind in a sort of knot, which forms 
a convenient handle for mamma and nurse to 
catch at, when symptoms of a tumble are im- 
minent. And, when he does tumble, he comes 
to no harm, for he is, so to speak, all " buffer," 
and is soft and yielding, whatever portion of his 
frame may come in contact with the ground. 
How utterly and entirely he lives in the present^ 
as regardless of five minutes hence, as he is 
forgetful of five minutes ago. What a happy 
creature too he is, for the short, sharp, storms 
which occasionally disturb the serenity of his 
life, are over in a moment, and he laughs, while 
the large tears are still rolling down his cheeks* 
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We take it that none of us, however blessed in 
health, and wealth, and conscience, have the 
least idea of what living feels to such a creature 
as this. Heaven indeed, as Wordsworth has 
grandly said, lies about him, and we, who know 
what he must, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, come to, of what sort is the ocean 
upon which his frail bark has just been launched, 
we would, if it were possible, take the helm and 
pilot him back to the haven from which he has 
come. 

It is impossible, of course, in treating of 
Baby to avoid dragging in the trite saying, that 
he " is father of the man." But trite as it is, 
there is a great truth imbedded in it That 
very specimen, who is now under criticism, will, 
'if he should reach the alloted time for man, know 
wonders, the possibilities of which, you, Adonis, 
despiser of babies, and, we, who discourse of 
them, can only faintly imagine. He may see 
mysteries of which we have never dreamed, 
may watch " the nations' airy navies grappling 
in the skies," and see, in no vision, the world 
and all the wonders that will be. This very Spa 
will then be crowded with the sedate, and 
foolish, the grave, and gay contemporaries of 
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that unsteady creature yonder, when we perhaps, 
are in the infancy of a new life, babies in some 
still more wonderful world. 

But, moralising of this kind, added to ro- 
mance and fancy, may probably drive Adonis 
to suicide, so we must change our key, and 
play some other tune. 

Let us pass from this particular baby, to 
another near us, a creature of, perhaps, tAvo 
years and a half, but still, in appearance, within 
the limits of babyhood. She is a gentle, golden- 
curled, fair little thing, and she carries the most 
hideous doll we have ever yet seen. It is a 
negress of the blackest and most repulsive type, 
dressed in the brightest colours. Its little 
mother has never seen any being the least like 
it, and, until she saw it, had no idea that 
humanity could go into such very unmitigated 
mourning. Yet she is lavishing on this ungain- 
ly parody of infancy an affection for which a 
monarch might exchange his crown. She talks 
to it, in her broken speech, a speech more lovely 
in fragments, than the discourse of an orator, 
and full of the tenderest modulations and 
inflexions. She lulls it to sleep, condoles Avith 
its imaginary woes, sings little snatches of songs 
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to it, feeds it, and generally attends to it with 
more care and affection than are given to half 
the living babies about her. Its blackness and 
ugliness don't seem to make the slightest differ- 
ence to her. How powerful is the force ot 
imagination in a child like this. It divests the 
object of its love of all outward incongruities, 
and invests it with every physical and mental 
quality that can make it lovely and attractive. 

Ah me ! if we could only do this, what a 
different life we should lead. If we could forget 
the extreme unpleasantness of our next-door 
neighbour, and see in him only the attraction 
of a charmmg character ; or turn the age and 
cantankerousness of the widow over the way, 
into the youth and pleasantness of our first Ipve. 

But this we cannot do, so. Baby, good-bye. 
You have made a bitter mistake in coming into 
this world, and if you could, before the " shades 
of the prison house begin to close about you, 
go back again, it would be so wise, so prudent. 
Alas ! you cannot do it, so let us wish you God- 
speed at any rate> and let us hope you may 
carry into the turmoil of coming life, as much 
of the freight of innocence which you now bear 
as possible. 
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The Tripper. 

The individual commonly known by the desig- 
nation at the head of this paper, can scarcely be 
called a Spa character, he being conspicuous in 
that resort of fashion, by his absence, rather 
than by his presence. Still he is a personage of 
so much account in the town, and he so alters 
the character of the place during cercain of the 
summer months, that his occasional straying 
into those precincts, sacred to dress, and music, 
and the follies of fashionable society, may well 
provide an excuse for sketching him. And, as 
he is, in propriA persona, actually sitting on that 
grassy mound over there, and consuming some 
kind of confused feeding which he has taken 
out of^ 3. yellow cotton handkerchief, we have 
the less excuse for leaving him out of our 
gallery of portraits. 

Let us imagine — no difficult matter — one of 
those Httle country villages which are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of England, 
and which bear so strong a resemblance to each 
other. A small colony of different-sized, and 
coloured, and shaped houses, straggling along a 
wide, tree-fringed, and, in part, grass-covered 
road. Do^^^l a lane guarded on each side by 
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Stately elms, is tlie little squat-towered, gray 
church, with the comfortable rectory not far off, 
set in the midst of pleasant la>vns and gardens. 
Such, with slight variations, is the general type 
of the place we have in view. A place of quiet, 
easy-going inhabitants, whose days are for the 
most part as like each other as possible, with 
faint murmurs of the big world arising in an 
occasional newspaper, or from the rare occasion 
when a villager has had to make his way to the 
distant railway station, and returning from some 
big town, or centre of industry, is the " cynosure 
of the neighbouring eyes " of the public-house 
gathering on Saturday nights. Imagine one 
•of the labouring men of some outlying 
farmer, who, coming down once a week, to 
spend his wages, hears that a cheap trip is 
being arranged, and resolves that he will be one 
of the number to spend a long day in Scarboro'. 
This bucolic adventurer is even less in the world 
than the inhabitants of the village, and, for six 
days of the week, he leads an utterly uneventful 
life, the only changes in it being alterations of 
weather and temperature, and the different 
farming occupations incidental to the different 
seasons of the year. 
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Is it possible for there to be any greater con- 
trast to the ordinary life of such an one as this 
than the being landed at Scarborough Railway 
Station, some fine Monday morning in August ? 
He has, perhaps, never been in the train before, 
and this is a world of wonders in itself alone. 
He has got on his Sunday suit, and very un- 
comfortable he looks in the hot, thick, broad- 
cloth, with his generally free neck in large 
stick-up collars, and a flaming blue tie. He 
wears a hat, the like of which has seldom been 
seen in Scarborough before ; a sort of alpaca 

atrocity. And he carries in his hand a bundle^ 
** In every 'kerchief lurked a lunch," 

writes Calverley of a cheap trip to the Crystal 
Palace, and, in our friend s 'kerchief, a very 
substantial lunch indeed will be found, when the 
time comes for its discussion. Fancy his open- 
mouthed, and open-eyed astonishment at the 
shops he finds in Westborough, as he follows in 
the stream flowing from the train ; his difficulty 
in knowing what to do with the lodging-house 
cards, and phrenological advertisements, which 
are thrust from all sides into his hands; his- 
admiration of the Bar ; his increased astonish- 
ment at the increased wonders in the shop 
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windows in St. Nicholas Street ; his amazement 
at the Grand Hotel; until, in a bewildered 
state of mind, he arrives at the Spa gates, and, 
scarcely knowing what he does, pays the sixpence 
which admits him into those wondrous portals. 
And well may he be bewildered and astounded,, 
for he now looks upon the sea for the first time 
in his life. To us it is so familiar, such an 
every day object, that we have no idea what the 
first sight of it must be to a man of mature 
years. Perhaps even into the soul of this poor 
ignorant tripper, of whom we are speaking, 
there may come a faint gleam of what, in 
greater souls, has produced all the noble poetry 
which is our boast. We heard a story of one 
of these trippers, the other day, which is both 
ludicrous and pathetic. He, too, had never 
seen the ocean until he came, a man of forty, 
to Scarborough ; but he had read and heard of 
it, and of the rising and falling of the tide, and 
until he saw it himself, he had always believed 
that when the tide fell the waves turned round 
and broke out to sea. 

But to return to the subject of our sketch,, 
who, as we have said, is reclining on a bank 
and consumirg the contents of his pocket- 
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handkerchief, the piece de resistance of which, is 
about four pounds of cold fat pork, with un- 
limited onions. No wonder Adonis looks 
scornfully at him ; no wonder that " Gay 
Mamma " picks up her skirts, and passes by on 
the other side. The " Tripper " is certainly a 
man out of place here; and through the 
courteous manners of these scions of fashion, 
this painful fact mil even be borne in to his 
dull mind, and bye-and-by he will wend his way 
to Eastborough, and the Sands, where he will 
feel himself very much more at home. 

But this is but one type of the " Tripper," 
and perhaps not the commonest. The artisan 
" Tripper " from Leeds, Bradford, and other 
manufacturing towns is a being of a very different 
type. A rough-mannered, resolute, independent 
fellow, better educated than half the inane 
butterflies who air themself on the Spa. A 
man, who if he does get into such stupid and 
ungenial society as he finds here, will give back 
Adonises scornful stare with interest, and laugh 
loudly at " Gay Mamma's " painted face. He 
cares nothing for the Spa, and the band, and 
the gaieties, but he is deeply interested in the 
Lift, and learns all . about it, so that he may 
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describe it accurately in the Mechanics' Club to 
which he belongs. A man either dangerous to 
society, or of the bone and sinew of the country, 
according to the political spectacles through 
which he is seen ; but a man of a type of 
character of which this country may be proud. 

But the " Tripper " is not confined by 
any means to one sex alone. The feminine 
" Tripper " is everywhere. How her mind can 
so ingeniously combine brilliant colours, so as 
to produce the loudest, and worst possible effect, 
has always been a wonder to us. One would 
have thought that sometimes, by an accident, 
some kind of hannony would be produced. But 
no, the " Tripper" invariably appears as a sort of 
disorganized and broken up rainbow, where the 
different colours have at last got their own way, 
and will no longer be trammelled by any limit 
or order. But the face which beams out of the 
tawdry finery, which is called a bonnet, is often 
a very pleasant, honest face, full of pleasure and 
fun, and rough repartee to any "Tripper" of 
the other sex whom she may encounter. Some 
hard-working general servant, or perhaps a 
mill-hand released for a day, or a milliner's 
apprentice, who goes down, as a matter of 
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•course to the Spa to see the dresses, and is 
perhaps supremely gratified by a view of her 
own handiwork on some Manchester matron, 
or Bradford belle. 

There is a loud outcry, we find, in society 
against the "Tripper." He is, so it is the fashion 
to say, from whatever point of view you take 
him, an. unmitigated nuisance. He crowds 
the streets ; hustles society as it takes the air, 
and gets between the wind and its nobility 
in many ways, and if society could have its will, 
there would be no more cheap trips. No more 
wearied artisans, with their sweethearts, and 
wives, and children, would get a few hours by 
the breezy sea, which would be a happy memory 
for many a day. No dull countryman would 
have his wits sharpened by a glance at the 
wonders and beauties of civilization. Our streets 
would be extremely respectable, and profoundly 
genteel, and we should be a most delightful 
and charming people. 

But, luckily, society cannot do this, and we 
trust that as year by year goes by, greater 
facilities will be given for visiting this, and other 
watering-places, and that the "Tripper" will 
never fade away from our highways and bye-ways. 
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Paterfamilias. 

We imagine that everyone will agree with us, 
when we say, that the " first great cause " of 
Scarborough gaieties is Paterfamilias. Without 
his solid countenance, and substantial support, 
Scarborough would soon degenerate into insig- 
nificance, and the Spa would be either turned 
into market gardens, or made into one of those 
wretched resorts, where excursionists may, if 
they can, spend a " happy day." It is therefore 
only his due, that we should take up our 
pallette, and brushes, and proceed to sketch him. 

The most familiar type of the prosperous 
British father is one well known throughout 
the world. He can never be mistaken, wherever 
he may roam, for anything else but what he is. 
Waiters, in remote hotels, in distant European 
countries, on his appearance, at once suggest 
ros bif, and point out to him where he can see 
the Times, The British sovereign, which comes 
out of the depths of his capacious pockets, 
is current everywhere. His advent is hailed 
with delight, and his departure most sincerely 
mourned. 

And, if this is the case abroad, how much 
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more must it be so at home ; how charmed we 
all are to see him here in Scarborough. And 
what diplomacy has been exercised, before this 
desirable event takes place. For months, there 
has been going on in a thousand inland home^, 
a course of diplomatic tactics, which, if only 
they had been used in another direction, might 
solve the Servian question, and wipe off Turkey 
from the geographical slate. First, the going 
anywhere has to be conceded, and this, in itself, 
is a sufficiently tough job. Paterfamilias is 
very apt indeed to suggest that //«> year "we 
will stay quietly at home and try to economize 
a little." This has to be met in a most careful, 
and judicious manner. The fort cannot be 
taken by a sudden assault. There must be most 
delicate sapping, and mining, before the time 
for storming arrives, and when this preliminary 
victory has been won, and Paterfamilias has 
been brought to say — if growling and grumbling 
is saying — that the annual outing shall be held 
as usudl ; then comes the tug of war, to get 
Scarborough inserted as the place in which 
this outing shall be spent. Paterfamilias has 
a nasty habit of moving the excision of the word 
Scarborough, and the insertion, in its place, of 
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Saltbum, or Redcar, or — as the boys call it — 
some other " one horse place." But, until the 
original programme, as prepared by his wife 
and daughters, is allowed to remain unaltered. 
Paterfamilias does not have a "good time.'' 
He may, like the sea, storm and rage, and be 
all froth, and foam, and fury ; but the rocks on 
which he beats, know that the calm must come 
— and so, at last, all is settled. Rooms on the 
South Cliff are engaged, an omnibus full of 
boxes arrives thereat, followed by q, couple of 
cabs full of blooming daughters, and the next 
morning Paterfamilias, in all his glory, may be 
seen pacing, with ponderous step, the Spa 
promenade, or reading the money article of 
the Times, with knitted brow, while he sits 
under the shade of Herr Lutz's temple, and 
listens to his delightful band. 

It is a source of great amusement to 
Materfamilias and her train, to see that papa 
has condescended to considerably modify his 
ordinary costume for this visit to Scarborough. 
In the week preceding their departure from 
home, mysterious parcels from local tailors, 
and hatters, have been found on the hall-table, 
and, at breakfast, the first morning after their 
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arrival here, Paterfamilias — instead of appearing 
in the decent black frock-coat and tie, which 
is his usual habit at home — turns out in a 
suit of light dittoes, which, like Vivien's robe, 
more expresses, than hides, that tendency to 
rotundity, which is the failing of the healthy 
British father. He also discards the reverent- 
looking chimney-pot, which is his head dress 
at home, a chimney pot whose brim has a 
suspicioi^L of curl in it, as if it might, by the 
process of evolution, pass through the diaconal 
and archi-diaconal stages, until it arrived at 
all the glories and beauties of the episcopal 
head covering. For this sober article of attire, 
he substitutes a wide-awake, or a flapping straw 
hat, and altogether is a very different being 
to him, who is seen in counting-house, or on 
'change, during eleven months of the year. 

And in hts way, Paterfamilias enjoys his 
month at Scarborough almost as much as do 
the girls. He resolves to take life easy, tries 
to dismiss cotton, or iron, or coal, from his 
mind, half dreams the morning away over the 
Times, eats a hearty luncheon, goes for a 
drive, or a sail, in the afternoon, consumes 
a considerable dinner, strolls down to the 
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band with the girls, and goes to bed at ten 
o'clock. 

Sometimes, other fathers, like himself, turn 
up from the sr-me town, and then the paternal 
minds are taken out of the grass-grown shunt- 
ings on which they have been idly standing, and 
are placed upon the shining rails of business 
and money-making, of stocks, and shares; of 
how Brown, Jones, Robinson and Co. are 
standing, or if the bills of Tweedle-dum, Dec, 
and Sons will be met Then you may see the 
couple of old gentlemen frowning together, 
and reading prospectuses, and making calcu- 
lations 'on the backs of letters, and indeed 
thoroughly enjoying themselves in their o^vn 
peculiar way. 

Perhaps before the Scarborough visit is ended. 
Paterfamilias may be called upon to act, in 
his own capacity, in very important business. 
Young Fitzhinton, of whom they saw so much 
last winter, and who seemed to take such a 
fancy to dear Clara, by a strange coincidence, 
arrived at the Grand Hotel a day or two after 
they came to Scarborough. Of course, they 
often meet him, and he joins some of their 
walking parties, and talks about Tennyson to 
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Clara, or he helps her to tumble about at the 
rink, or arranges for fishing parties, in which 
she joins ; and, so it comes to pass, that before 
the day for going home arrives, he seeks an 
interview with Paterfamilias. Then does the 
paternal element assert itself indeed, and young 
Fitzhinton is very much alarmed at finding 
Clara's papa in the familiar frock-coat, and with 
severity written all over his rubicund counte- 
nance. However, the young gentleman is 
enabled to make most satisfactory disclosures, 
and the clouds of storm soon melt away, and 
Paterfamilias sends for Clara, and makes a 
staggering, stumbling little speech, which he 
almost thinks is giving them his blessing. 

And with this very satisfactory termination to 
their Scarborough visit, let us bid Paterfamilias, 
and his family farewell. May the deities who 
preside over business, and money making, be 
kind to him. May iron go up, or coal go down ; 
may cotton waver, or sugar stand still; may 
consols rise, or grey shirtings tremble, according 
as which ever of these romantic commodities 
interests him ; and may we again see his portly 
form next autumn in the streets and on the 
Spa. 
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Master Tom. 

Going back through, alas, a long vista of 
years, until we reach that far-off time when we 
were in statu pupillari^ and trying to look at 
the present day through those then juvenile, 
but now ancient spectacles, it strikes us that 
Scarborough must be one of the pleasantest 
of places for the spending of a school boy's 
holidays — that is to say, if the school boy of 
to-day, and of thirty years ago are pretty much 
one and the same person. Where else can 
be found such a conjunction of delights as 
here, such charms of land and sea, such a 
variety of amusement ? Let us then take one 
of these healthy and pleasant creatures, as the 
subject of to-day's sketch. 

Look at Master Tom standing there, taking 
in everything of interest through his keen, 
clear, blue eyes. He has only just come 
home, or rather come to the temporary home 
of his family at Scarborough, for his midsum- 
mer holidays; and the programme, poured 
into his astonished ear, by a bevy of sisters 
has almost bewildered him. Donkey-riding, 
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bathing, fishing, skating, .cricket, theatre, circus, 
and half-a-dozen other attractions are turning 
about in his brain, and he does not know 
which of these tempting dishes to taste first. 
True, his pleasure at being in Scarborough is 
just slightly dashed by the remembrance of 
the old white pony, which is now grazing in 
peace in the paddock at home ; and by. doubts 
as to whether Charles, the under-gardener, is 
educating the terrier pup quite satisfactorily; 
but he will spend a week at home before 
school time comes again, and so Master Tom 
dismisses these doubts from his mind, and 
determines to enjoy himself. 

What a straight figure he is in his tunic and 
knickerbockers, with his sturdy legs encased in 
grey stockings. We wonder what we should 
find if we were privileged to turn out those two 
bulgy pockets of his. A conglomeration pro- 
bably of — to us — valueless odds and ends. 
Pieces of string, a pill-box or two, the top of a 
smelling-bottle, a purse with nothing in it, a 
knife with the blades broken, several Spa tickets, 
three-halfpence in coppers, and a quantity of fluff. 
Such would probably be the result of a search. 
But he wouldn't part with an item of the 
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rubbish, although the quantity decidedly im- 
pedes locomotion, and the angular qualities 
of certain of these treasures render their 
carriage, at times, decidedly painful. 

Master Tom has just come on to the Spa, 
after a mighty breakfast, and is now deliberating 
what he shall do with the day he has before 
him. Shall he take a wooden spade, and do 
a little amateur engineering? In his heart 
of hearts he would enjoy this, but it is too 
juvenile an amusement for him, and he also 
observes that it is an occupation much favoured 
by the girls, and, if you are anxious to insult 
Master Tom, you cannot do better than hint 
that he has the faintest inclination to be 
associated in any way with the occupa- 
tions and amusements of the girls. Such a 
stigma on his character he resents with supreme 
scorn. 

Upon the whole this fine September morning, 
he thinks that " donkey " is the word for him, 
and coaxing sixpence from a sister, he proceeds to 
charter a most resolute, and firm-minded animal, 
who has not the slightest intention of doing 
anything contrary to his own sweet will. After 
an hpurs combat >vith his steed Master Tom 
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finds he is rather tired, and very hungry, 
and he invests his odd three-halfpence very 
satisfactorily. He lounges away the rest of his 
morning, turns up at dinner, with an appetite 
not the least impaired by his lunch, and then 
learns to his supreme satisfaction, that Uncle 
William is going to take him and the girls, 
to the circus. He at once assumes a position 
of superiority to his weaker companions, upon 
the strength of having been at an itinerant 
Circus at home. He laughs at Amy's fears 
that guns may be fired, and gives them an 
anticipatory taste of what they may expect 
from the clowns, if they are worth anything. 
Arrived at the Circus, Master Tom is very 
critical indeed. He decidedly approves of 
Madame Celeste's elegant act of equitation, 
and sees no incongruity in Mr. Melville St 
George being shipwrecked on horseback, and 
from that unsteady deck, offering up prayers 
and thanksgivings. But the proceedings of 
the clowns are, to him, the chief delight of 
all, and when any one of those gentlemen is 
in the ring, Master Tom's eyes are never off 
him. He treasures up scraps of his choice 
conversation, and bits of his forcible repartee 
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for home use, and much scandalises nurse by 
reproducing a very florid scene with a washer- 
woman A^dthin her sacred precincts. 

After the late dinner, Master Tom appears 
looking wonderfully neat and good, and with his 
hair in a preternaturally smooth state, helps 
to consume the peaches and apricots sent by 
the gardener at home. 

In such a way does Master Tom get through 
one of his holidays. To-morrow, perhaps, 
Papa will take him out fishing, and if Neptune 
is only kind, and forgives him his usual tribute, 
Tom will be very happy, and will carry home to 
Mamma, in great triumph, the half-dozen whit- 
ing and the gurnet he has managed to catch. 

Master Tom soon picks up an acquaintance 
with other young gentlemen who frequent the 
Spa, and their ringing shouts, and merry 
laughter, may be heard all over the place. But, 
if you wish to see a curious and inexplicable 
phenomenon, you must be present when Master 
Tom is walking with mamma and the girls, and 
he meets, walking with his mamma and his 
girls, Master Dick from the same school, and, 
when there, his bosom friend. Do Damon and 
Pythias rush into each others arms ? Not at all. 
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They slink by, both of them very red, and with 
no other recognition than the shyest of smiles, 
and Master Tom, on being interrogated as to 
this evident mental perturbance, says : " Oh ! 
its only one of our fellows," and changes the 
subject By-and-bye, he will probably begin to 
talk of " that fellow we met, you know, down at 
the Spa," and will soon resume, with him, their 
school relations ; but, at their first unexpected 
meeting, we appeal to parents and guardians, if 
their conduct is not generally much as we have 
described. 

We are all naturally fond of getting money's 
worth for the money we have to spend ; and we, 
as naturally, very often fail in doing so. But 
there is one way which never fails. Just sidle 
up to Master Tom and put, unobserved, a half- 
crown into his hand, and if his face does not 
'prove to you a good investment, you are not 
the sort of person for whom we write these 
assays. That glorified thing, a "tip,'* is to 
Master Tom and his fellows a thing of ecstatic 
delight. In his active mind he spends it a 
thousands times in five minutes, and sees, 
through its magic agency, the open road to 
innumerable pleasures. If, as is probable, it 
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most of it goes in "tuck," not less has been 
the charm of anticipation. 

And so let this pleasantest, and freshest of our 
fellow pilgrims pass on his way. Would that we 
could arrest him — stop him on his onward course 
— ^prevent him from growing into that stupidest 
of human creatures, the fast young man. But 
Master Tom. after all, does not seem to 
promise such a career as this, and we will 
hope that he will not degenerate into it, but 
become a useful member of society, and keep 
.as much of his boyish capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of life as possible. 
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Lovers. 

Although a proverb records the truth that 
nowhere is such solitude to be found as in a 
crowd, yet we hardly think that an engaged 
couple will entirely agree with it, or that such 
interesting people will affect, with much pleasure, 
the Spa, at any rate during the season. Still,, 
specimens of the race do stray within its limits, 
and may be found, if not among the fashionable 
mob, at any rate upon its outskirts, and they 
are therefore fair subjects for the sketcher. 
Even now Edwin and Angelina are sitting on a 
shady seat yonder, and we have therefore the 
less hesitation in taking the class, to which they 
belong, as subjects for our mildly critical pen. 

We very much fancy that, after the first 
joyous gush of exultation, which follows an 
engagement, has spent itself, and the fact of 
the young couple being fiancee has got to be 
familiar in the circles which they frequent, 
lovers become, unless they are exceptionally 
sensible, rather a nuisance. It is found that 
the world is a little too full to accommodate 
their idiosyncracies satisfactorily. It is astonish- 
ing, for instance, how difficult it is to assign to* 
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them some neutral and unfrequented ground, 
where they can enj6y each other's society with- 
out interruption. If they are relegated to the 
dining-room, it takes a great amount of general- 
ship to keep back those family franc tireurs^ 
the children, from carrying their skirmishing 
propensities into the country sacred to love. 
And eve'n if the elders do succeed in keeping 
these irregular troops in hand, Mary Ann is 
sure to bounce in upon them without warning, 
and then to retreat in a highly confusing and 
embarrassing manner. The tea-caddy, too, is 
probably wanted from the sideboard, for the 
people in the house, who are neither in love 
nor engaged, are apt to be hungry at the usual 
times, and to get to the means for providing 
them with their evening meal, a great deal of 
shuffling of feet, and knocking at the door has 
to be gone through, before it can be opened. 
Then again, when Edwin and Angelina join the 
family circle, there is sure to be an air of ab- 
straction about them, and you, perhaps, catch 
furtive and meaning glances which they see you 
have caught, and you are all three very uncom- 
fortable together. So, the best thing to be done 
is to get your lovers out of the house. Then 
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the social machine can get into working order 
again, and the house seems relieved from an 
incubus. 

The uninitiated often wonder what these 
young people, who have lately assumed such 
intimate relations towards each other, really do 
talk about when alone in their own sweet 
society. Is it all love and dove ? We imagine 
that it is nothing of the kind, and that, for the 
most part, Edwin's observations might be pro- 
claimed in St. Nicholas-street, while Angelina's 
opinions are of so practical a nature that Mrs. 
Beeton herself would be entranced if she could 
only hear them. 

When these young people meet at a party 
what manoeuvring is gone through in order 
that they may sit by each other. How 
uneasy is the young lady who finds Angelina 
as her neighbour, and how soon, if she can 
do so, she vacates her chair for Edwin's 
benefit. If they are at all sensible, tliey will 
by no means approve of all this, for they will 
have left their spoons in their plate-chest 
at home, and will have no intention what- 
ever of exhibiting them in public. But if they 
are a silly couple, as in many cases they are 
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pretty certain to be, there is no knowing to 
what depths of folly they may not attain, and 
adoration in public is a very low depth indeed. 

How curious it is to see, as we so pften do, 
an engaged couple, whose characters, tastes, 
and ideas are the very antipodes of each other^ 
He^ stolid, practical, unpoetical, very knowing 
about dogs, and guns, and pipes, and without 
a spark of romance in his character. ShCy 
gushing, enthusiastic, demonstrative, steeped 
to the eyebrows in poetry and love stories, 
looking upon all things as only "ministers of 
love " and to be used to " stir his sacred 
flame." How such a couple have managed 
to get the few words spoken which have carried 
them across the border, which has flirtation 
on one side, and engagement on the other, is 
always a mystery. Probably, if the whole truth 
could be only found out, he — a very lame dog 
indeed — has almost had to be lifted by her 
over the very difficult stile before which he 
finds himself. And when he does manage to 
stumble on to the othet side, and discovers 
that he is actually engaged to the gushing 
creature who is clinging to him, what do they 
find to talk about ? Why, he must be worse 
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off than Sidney Smith's bishop, who, like an 
eminent prelate of whom we have lately heard, 
became engaged to be married during his 
episcopate. The witty canon declared a 
bishop to be incapable of making love in the 
ordinary meaning of the term, and said that 
the tenderest thing he could imagine him 
saying to the lady would be, " I'll see 
you after service in the vestry." Though not 
very promising, we can fancy a conversation 
under these circumstances, becoming inter- 
esting, if not affectionate ; but with the couple 
of whom we have been speaking, what can 
they converse about ? Will a discussion on the 
merits of a bull-terrier satisfy a soul yearning 
for sympathetic delight in Tennyson's " In 
Memoriam," or will a rapturous monologue 
on the beauties and tenderness of Millais' 
" Huguenot " find any response in a mind 
which considers a well-coloured meershaum 
one of the finest works of art that can be 
produced? Still such engagements do reach 
the wished-for termination ; and we meet, again 
and again, in society, couples, of whom we 
wonder what the one could ever have seen in 
the other to make marriage desirable. 
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An engagement is a very old institution, and 
will last as long as the world lasts. We may 
laugh, as we have been doing, at its follies 
and weaknesses, but how would it be if — as 
a most charming writer has half suggested — 
the engagements of a country's youths and 
maidens became public matters^ and subject 
to the control and approval of a govepiing 
body? Better far an occasional exaggeration 
of gush, and even the publication of those 
absurd details that now and then come to light 
in our courts of law. Marriages may be 
" arranged," as the papers say, but it is better 
to let them arrange themselves, even though 
in some instances the result ts a failure. 

Luckily, to turn from the general to the 
particular, there seems to be no probability 
of the old arrangement being altered here iA 
Scarborough, for we have noticed with much 
satisfaction several promising cases, which we 
trust may bud into engagements, and bloom 
into marriage before long. And with this 
benevolent wish we will close this sketch. 
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Uncle John. 

What is the popular belief with regard to 
fairies ? — that is to say, what do we see, in our 
mind's eye, when we picture one of these 
fabulous creatures? Is it not some kind of 
airy unsubstantiality, a sort of combination of 
the angel, the goddess, and the ballet dancer, 
clad in the most diaphanous and shining of 
feminine garments, with an aureole round her 
head, and a delicate staff in her hand, by the 
mere waving of which all that is wrong is set 
right, children are restored to their parents, 
lovers rush into each other's arms, splendour 
takes the place of squalor, and wealth turns 
out poverty. Such we believe, at least in the 
juvenile mind, is the fairy of theory and fancy. 
But what is the real, actual, good fairy like? 
— the beinj who literally does dispose of 
substantial benefits and blessings, and who is 
hailed with enthusiastic delight by the family 
which it chooses to honour with its beneficent 
presence. Does it not often appear in the 
shape of a middle-aged gentleman, stout, happy, 
with rosy cheeks and beaming smile, and with 
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— instead of a waving wand — a serviceable 
umbrella? How unlike the ideal is the 
real fairy; but how much better too, leaving 
-as it does, practical evidences of its visit, 
instead of merely imaginary and unsubstantial 
blessings. 

Such a fairy is Uncle John, who is sitting 
not far from us, surrounded by a clamorous 
clan of devoted nephews and nieces. 

Uncle John has arrived at that time of life 
when his friends all set him down as a con- 
firmed bachelor. He has had his little romance 
in the years gone by ; but that has passed, and 
he enjoys life as thoroughly as a middle-aged 
gentleman, with a comfortable income and an 
excellent digestion, can do. He lives in a 
perfect set of chambers in the Albany, is a 
member of the Athenaeum, plays the violoncello 
moderately well, does a little sketching when 
out for a holiday, and generally finds life a 
very good idea indeed His brothers and 
sisters have all combined to supply him with 
a never-failing stock of nephews and nieces, 
with an occasional god-child thrown in as a make- 
weight. What can a man wish for more ? And 
would it not be heartlessness in the extreme if 

S2 
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Uncle John, with alll these blessings, were to 
think of adding to them that very doubtful 
blessing to a man of his years — a wife. But 
Uncle John has no such idea, and his favourite 
sister, with her husband and children, having 
come to Scarborough for a month, he, to the 
great satisfaction of every one, and much to 
his own content, joins them, and very soon 
finds himself appointed a sort of extra nurse 
to the numerous tribe of children. 

Uncle John's arrival is always a time of great 
excitement to his flock of little relatives, from 
the fact, that all his former visits have been 
accompanied by a veritable good fairy's collec- 
tion of charming presents. Now, as the cab 
drives up to the door, the children note 
with suppressed curiosity, sundry boxes and 
parcels, which do not at all look like receptacles 
for the wardrobe of an elderly gentleman. 
What can be the contents of the mysterious 
packages which are left in the hall, and of 
which no mention is made until after dinner, 
and Uncle John has poured out his first glass 
of claret, and the children, who have all come 
in to dessert, can scarcely contain themselves 
for excitement? Then it is that Uncle John 
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remarks, " By the way, Dick, my boy, just 
fetch me those parcels in the hall." What an 
an half hour is that next ! What a delightful 
time of unt)dng of knots, and undoing of 
parcels, of discovering of all kinds of unexpec- 
ted and charming gifts, of shrieks of delight, 
and bursts of thanks ! Is not this a good fairy 
indeed. 

Then, the next morning Uncle John volun- 
teers to take all who will x:ome down with him 
to the Spa, and there he is now, with his very 
irregular troops around him. Watch how he 
listens critically to Herr Lutz's performance, and 
expresses his approval thereof By-and-bye you 
will see him approach the learned conductor, 
and offer him, in person, his admiration and 
thanks, and, on the strength of that old 
violoncello in the Albany, they will glide into 
a musical conversation. 

After this devotion at the shrine of the arts. 
Uncle John goes down to the sands, and has 
a rattling game of rounders with the boys, 
during which his pleasant countenance gets 
Tosier and rosier hues. A short time spent 
in helping Mabel and Lucy, to build a sand 
fortress with a moat round it, brings Uncle 
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John to a time of day when he thinks an 
adjournment to a pastry-cooks will not be 
objected to ; and, finding on putting this ta 
the vote that he has the entire house with 
him, he and his companions are soon devour- 
ing buns, and cheesecakes, and ginger-beer 
at a great rate, with the result, that at dinner^ 
soon after, the leg of mrtton goes down 
scarcely touched, and Uncle John gets a good 
scolding, and is pfronounced unfit to take 
charge of children, a dictum which fills the 
young minds with horrified surprise. 

That Uncle John takes them all to the 
Circus, and Panorama, and Marionettes is a 
thing which "goes without talking," as the 
French say. What fairy in history or romance 
behaved itself better than this good fairy? 
And the pleasure too which he gets out of 
the money, which he so lavishly spends on 
his tribe of young relations, is far more than 
he could procure elsewhere, and in other ways 
for the same sum. 

But the month at Scarborough, like every- 
thing else that is good, comes to an end, and 
Papa and his family go back to the little 
vicarage far away. Uncle John, too, returns 
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to his comfortable and familiar chambers, 
throws himself into his special arm-chair, looks 
with affection at the violoncello in its case 
in the corner, notes his shelves full of favourite 
volumes, and finds himself again amid all 
the comforts and luxuries of his well-to-do 
existence. 

Does there come to him, do you think, a 
time of regret, a pause, when what might have 
been, is, for a time, stronger than what is; a 
vision, perhaps, of a very different room, a 
room with much less order and refinement, 
where instead of the violoncello in the corner, 
would be a bat and wickets; instead of the 
elaborate what-not, covered with elegant bric-a- 
brac, a dolFs cradle ; instead of the books and 
pamphlets on the well-arranged table, a heap of 
odds and ends, from slates with half-finished 
sums, to a pile of small socks, waiting to be 
darned, and a pair of woman^s gloves warm 
from the hands which have just thrown them 
off. Ah, it is . only a vision and a dream \ 
She, who wore those gloves, has been in 
her grave for many a long day. That bat 
and wickets have never been used by shout- 
ing boys, nor has that cradle been rocked 
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by watching maidens. For a moment the 

yearning wish — 

Oh, for a touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still, 

comes back upon him with irresistible force and 
power, and then Uncle John draws his hand 
across his eyes, and with, perhaps, a smile at 
his own folly, turns to the letters which await 
him, and soon resumes his ordinary happy 
equanimity. 

Let us leave him there, and so, with a 
pleasant and genial character, let us close this 
series of Spa Sketches. 




Going Home. 

The words which head this essay are now 
being echoed and re-echoed in many a house- 
hold. The long-looked forward to, eagerly 
anticipated, and now much enjoyed visit to 
Scarborough is over, and the big boxes have 
appeared again from the lumber-room upstairs, 
portmanteaus have been hauled from beneath 
beds, umbrellas and parasols are being collected, 
straps seen to, wooden spades tied together, 
and general - preparations for an exodus are 
everywhere evident. To-morrow morning an 
ominous looking blue envelope will be found on 
Papa's plate at breakfast, then cabs will appear 
at the door, good-byes to the kind landlady 
and hard-working Sarah will be said, and the 
tribe, with many a sigh and many a regret, will 
be carried to their home. 

And to what a diversity of homes go the 
crowds who have, during the season, fre- 
-quented pleasant and fashionable Scarborough. 
While there, they are to a certain extent 
equalised. A bishop stays at No. 9, a vicar at 
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No. lo, Sir Sigma Tor is at one end of Prince 
of Wales Terrace,- and Sir Sigma's tailor is at 
the other. They each of them, from prelate to 
tailor, occupy much the same kind of rooms, 
and live much the same kind of existence while 
at Scarborough, whatever may be the differences 
in their lives during the rest of the year. They 
jostle against each other in the crowd which 
listens to the band at the Spa, sit beside each 
other at theatre or concert, and generally con- 
stitute a sort of social republic, where all are 
on equal terms, and differences in rank or 
position are for the time set aside and forgotten. 
But when the " going home " takes place 
this Utopian state of affairs is over. Each occu- 
pies again his ordinary position to the other. 
The vicar trembles at the idea of the bishop 
lunching Avith him at the forthcoming con- 
firmation, although he is quite aware that his 
lordship had- to put up with very indifferent 
cooking while they were next door neighbours 
in Scarborough; and the baronet resumes his 
place as a very big whale to the much smaller 
fish, which supplies his servants' liveries. Things 
resume the delightful position they should in- 
variably hold in happy England, and that 
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dreaded and obnoxious equalisation of classes- 
has come to an end. 

There is, of course, much to regret in leaving 
Scarborough and "going home." No more 
delightful bathes before breakfast, with the sea 
dipping and sparkling around, the fresh scent of 
the sea wrack on the shore, and a gull poised 
lazily overheard. No more Spa, and band, and 
meetings and greetings thereat No more 
strolling along the shore, or reading of novels 
in shady retreats, or skating at the Grand Hotel 
Rink, or strolling along St. Nicholas Street, or 
last, but by no means least, shopping at Marshall 
and Snelgrove's. No more balls, and theatres, 
and fireworks. 

But still, notwitlistanding all this, there is a 
great amount of pleasure in the thought of 
" going home." There is the resumption of the 
ojd routine of daily life, a routine that is often 
much abused at the time, but which, when it 
comes to be viewed from another stand-point, 
outside itself, shows many features wonderfully 
attractive. The familiar rooms, the well-known 
furniture, and pictures, and books, the much- 
used piano, the village church and its services, 
the village friends, and poor protiges, all the 
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little apparently trivial details which make up 
the sum of home life, look very attractive after 
the whirr and bustle of a gay watering-place. 
And it is one of the many advantages of a 
thorough change of scene and circumstances, 
that it takes one to a sufficient distance, to 
enable one to see thoroughly, and properly 
appreciate, conditions of ordinary daily life that 
are too near for one generally to have a clear 
and honest view of. The " common round, the 
trivial task," look far more inviting when viewed 
from the stand-point of fashionable and bustling 
life, than they did before, and so Scarborough 
.sends those who have to go through it, back 
with additional energy and increased strength. 

To others the "going home" means a very 
different thing to that we have just sketched. 
Some perhaps have to return to the heated 
hearts of populous cities, to the wear and tear 
of business life, the fever and the fret of the 
great struggle of money making. To such, 
what they leave behind them is certainly great 
indeed, and it must be left with many a sigh 
of regret, but even to them there must be 
much to look forward to in "going home." 
The return to the great and exciting game of 
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trade, with its opportunities and chances, its 
delights and dangers, must have much of 
attraction. Perhaps also there is a return to 
the arena of civic and municipal contest, with 
all its exciting episodes and events. For this, 
and for other similar duties, what a preparation 
must have been this last month or six weeks 
at Scarborough, the breathing of the " liberal 
air " full of the fine, fresh perfume of the sea, 
the abandon and idleness of seaside life, the 
rest for weary brain, and repose for tired 
intellect. With what renewed strength must 
they plunge into their ordinary busy life, after 
such a tonic as this. 

It is perhaps to the children that the " going 
home " has less of attraction than to any 
others. Life at the sea-side is so specially 
charming to them. The absence of lessons, 
of practising scales, of the obnoxious slate, 
and detested spelling-book; the presence of 
the sea, and its attendant delights, the chance 
of being taken to some entertainment of sur- 
passing wonder, the general relaxation of all 
rules and regulations, — all this makes the 
Scarborough visit a time of especial delight 
Yet, at home, how much there is that is 
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pleasant, gardens to be seen to, pet rabbits, 
and fowls, and pigeons to be visited, toys to 
come out quite fresh after six weeks absence. 
All these little matters greatly lessen the pangs 
at parting from Scarborough. 

We have spoken hitherto of those classes 
who can afford the annual pleasure of a sea- 
side visit, and of how the "going home" 
affects them, and how much pleasure there is 
to balance the regret at leaving us. But there 
are others here who can scarcely see any 
delight in the exchange of Scarborough for 
home. We mean those fortunate members 
of the less fortunate classes, who are sent here 
by kindly hearts, to breathe the health-giving 
sea breezes, and recover the strength they have 
lost in the smoky cities by disease or accident. 
One can imagine what the loss is to these, 
when the time for going home arrives by 
trying to realise what the transfer to our Royal 
Sea-Bathing Infirmary of some poor invalid 
from the heart of Bradford or Birmingham 
must be. Fancy the narrow, unlovely street, 
the room full of noisy children, the scents, and 
sounds inseparable from these conditions, the 
wrangles and quarrels outside, the poor, weak 
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mechanic, trying to regain a little health and 
strength, mid these innumerable obstacles. 
Fancy his transfer from all this to the Infirmary 
— the change from the dirty, crowded street, 
to the pleasant Sands and the open sea. 
Instead of the jarring babel of voices, and the 
shouts and screams of the street, the breaking 
of the sea upon the beach, and the distant 
voices of happy children, and the calm and quiet 
which surround him. Then the internal com- 
fort is such a contrast to the confusion of an 
uncomfortable home, that when the fatal hour 
arrives which sends him, restored in health 
and strength to his ordinary avocations, we 
fear that going home can be anything but a 
joy and delight. It is to be hoped that the 
beneficent influences of the Sea-Bathing Infir- 
mary act upon the patient's mind as well as 
upon his body, and that the contrast between 
it, and his own home, will lead him to try 
and remedy the latter's defects. One thing is 
certain, that no one can spend his money in 
a more satisfactory manner than in subscribing 
to such institutions as these, and while enjoy- 
ing his own annual sojourn here, it will be 
an additional satisfaction to think that he 
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has helped a poorer neighbour to the same 
enjoyment. 

Let us hope, as a fitting finish to this paper, 
that all those who have visited Scarborough 
will determine when " going home "' to return 
here again when the next season arrives. 
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" Cheek." 

Among the various qualities, and accomplish- 
ments, which are of real and sterling value to 
the man, who has to make his own way in the 
world, there is one, which is, probably, as im- 
portant as any, but which, nevertheless, is never 
taken into account where education is con- 
cerned, and which seldom gets its fair share of 
credit, when the causes which have helped to 
lead to a successful career, come to be con- 
sidered. This quality, which comes not from 
inheritance, or book-learning, but which, like 
the poetic faculty, is bom with the man, is 
called " cheek," and it is our desire to impress 
upon the youth, who may happen to read this 
essay, its extreme value and importance, and 
how necessary it is to improve and cultivate it 
as far as possible. 

Do we not, all of us, know men who seem to 
prosper in whatever they do, whose fingers 
have but to touch the dross of daily life, to 
turn it into gold, who marry the girls with both 
good looks and good fortunes, whose promotion 
cometh from all quarters, whose sons get the 
snuggest appointments in the most eligible 

F 
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offices, and whose daughters carry off triumph- 
antly those partis^ for whose possession, whole 
armies of matrons have waged unrelenting 
battle ? And yet, when we come to ask our- 
selves the why and the wherefore, we can find 
no really good, and substantial reason for this 
continual and uninterrupted success. 

Clever? He is certainly not. What a 
muddle he got into the other day when we 
were talking of the Education Bill. Well- 
informed ? No, or he would have some slight 
idea of where Bulgaria is. Gentlemanly? 
Well, ask him to dinner, and you will see. 
What is it then that has handicapped him so 
favourably in the race? It is this; he is a 
master in the art of " cheek." Unmitigated 
cheek, studied as a science, and used scientifi- 
cally, has made him what he is. 

But those who would wield properly this 
keen, and well-tempered weapon, must remem- 
ber that there is " cheek " and " cheek" That 
coarser and rougher description of the article, 
called Impudence, must never be mistaken for 
genuine "cheek." And yet the numerous 
handlers of this common, and unclean quality, 
often imagine themselves to be graduates in the 
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art of "cheek." There can be no greater 
mistake. Do they succeed? Are they not 
constantly being found out ? The professor of 
" cheek " is never found out. It is one of the 
signs of profession. There is as much difference 
between impudence and "cheek" as there is 
between prose and poetry ; all of us can 
practice the one in some way or the other, but 
how few are the real poets of the world. 

An instance occurs to us of the advantage, in 
a small way, of a real knowledge of the art of 
" cheek." A parson, who we fear would credit 
us with impudence were we to call him friend, 
so successful has he been, was anxious to hear 
a certain debate in the House of Commons. 
On arrival at the gallery door, with a brother 
parson, he found it full, and an interminable 
queue waiting admission. His companion, 
ignorant of "cheek," advised a return to the 
fire-side, slippers, and the Guardian, Not so, 
our friend ; he only saw in the difficulties before 
him, a field for the exercise of his favourite 
accomplishment. His keen eye ran over the 
shifting denizens of the lobby, and fell upon a 
nobleman, the younger son of an illustrious 
house, and member for a division of his county. 

F2 
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Where had he seen this honorable member 
before? Why, was it not at the hospitable 
table of the Worshipful Company of Bootlace 
makers, at which, through "cheek," he had 
found himself seated some weeks before, and 
where this youthful noble had made an uncom- 
monly bad speech? Our friend immediately 
claimed acquaintance on the plea of " having 
met your lordship at dinner the other day," and 
asked for his assistance. The result was that a 
few minutes afterwards they presented them- 
selves at the entrance door of the Speaker's 
gallery, and were admitted over the heads, so to- 
say, of some scores of waiting commoners, 
" because," said my lord, " I have the Speaker's- 
commands that these gentlemen are to go in at 
once." Here was " cheek " successful and 
triumphant 

On the other hand the practice of mere 
impudence under the false belief that it is- 
" cheek," does those who use it but little good. 
The man who, having cruelly murdered both 
his father and mother, pleaded the fact of his 
being a " poor orphan " in mitigation of pun- 
ishment, was nothing but an impudent fellow, 
and well deserved his fate. Had he known 
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how to use " cheek," he might possibly have 
swept whole batches of obnoxious relatives 
from the face of the earth, and still have 
occupied the proud position of an unconsglable 
though enriched mourner. 

In the histories of the lives of many of our 
most famous men, we find " cheek " playing 
its by no means humble part Many of Sydney 
Smith's most successful tndts owe their chiefest 
beauty to their consummate " cheek." Was it 
not the perfection of " cheek " when the wily 
canon gravely told the foolish lady who asked 
him why certain posts at the entrance to one 
of the parks had been placed so close together, 
"You see, my dear madam, such very stout 
people used to get through." Talleyrand's 
" Comtne vous voyez" to the squinting man, 
who asked how some Cabinet Council had 
got on, is another example. Sheridan was a 
"double first" in "cheek" and impudence, 
one of the few instances where both qualities 
have been united. And delightful Elia, that 
most charming and genial of men, played 
with " cheek " in his own delicate, and inimi- 
table way. Who but he could have had the 
■"cheek" to excuse irregularity in arrival at his 
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office in the morning, by assuring his chief 
that he always " left punctually at four." 

Finally let us impress upon those of our 
readers who may happen to be in the service 
of their country, the vast importance of the 
practice of " cheek to them. What quality^ 
mental, social, or official is at all equal to it 
in its happy results ? Who gets the most holi- 
days, the ^greatest sick-leave at the best times 
of the year, the lightest and pleasantest work 
in the office, and the cream of those little 
extra official duties which bring credit and pay 
to their fortunate transactor ? Is it the modest, 
the zealous, the painstaking, or the hard- 
working man ? No ; go back to first causes, 
and you will generally find that " cheek " was 
the starting post. Then study " cheek," ye 
aspirant to Civil distinction and honours, and 
remember that if the pains of Cannon-row 
must be endured to obtain admission to the 
Service, yet once across the threshold, you 
may forget all that has gone before; and 
" cheek " which has had no part in the Inquisi- 
tion, and no admittance to the torture-chamber, 
will take you by the hand outside, will cleanse 
your troubled mind from the abstract sciences. 
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the defunct languages, the useful knowledge, 
and all the terrible cramming which you have 
undergone, and will lead you through an 
illustrious official career to an honoured and 
honourable commissionership. Be good, be 
honest, be zealous, be charitable, but above 
all be "cheeky." 
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Shop. 

It is, of course, a characteristic of every 
business and profession, that although much 
connected with it may be comprehensible, and 
of interest to the general public, there must 
necessarily be a great deal that is merely tech- 
nical, and therefore only intelligible, and of 
importance to its own particular members. The 
proportion of these two divisions vary very 
much in the different occupations of mankind > 
some professions scarcely admitting any out- 
siders behind their scenes, while in others the 
public can watch with interest the working of 
their most intricate machinery. We can, all of 
us, granting that we have a tolerable amount 
of general education, listen with interest to the 
professional conversation of parsons, doctors, 
and lawyers up to a certain extent So long 
as our clergyman tells us of his parish encoun- 
ters, and difficulties, we can hearken attentively 
to his gossip, but when he merges into 
discussion with the vicar of the next parish, 
on tithes, or archi-diaconal visitations, we yawn, 
and begin to think of joining the ladies. Our 
doctor too is charming when he discourses of the 
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discoveries and inventions connected with his 
splendid profession, but we don't care to have 
an elaborate description of the defective state 
of old Mrs. Brown's digestive apparatus ; and 
when our lawyer has finished his last anecdote 
of legal wit and acumen, and shows a disposi- 
tion to feed us on such dusty food as capiases^ 
Ji-fa^s and affidavits^ we say grace, and retire. 
In each instance the talker has over-stepped 
the boundaries of talk proper, and has wan- 
dered into the region of " Shop " of which he 
alone of us is perhaps a native, and the 
manners, customs and language of which he 
alone understands and appreciates. 

Now in this particular instance we are no 
doubt a nation of .shopkeepers, each one of 
us offending at one time, or the other, by 
bringing in our particular shop when it is not 
wanted, but in the three professions we have 
mentioned, and some few others, there is much 
even in their technical details, of interest to 
the Englishman of average education. There 
are however other businesses and occupations 
which contribute a maximum of boredom, and 
a minimum of interest to those who are beyond 
their pale, and it is very incumbent upon their 
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members to know when to put up the shutters 
of their respective shops, take off their aprons 
and become ordinary members of society ; and 
this remark applies, we fear, a good deal to 
Civil Servants, who are often obstinate opposers 
of the early closing movement, as applied to 
their particular shops, and who do not consider 
that although what is sauce for the goose is 
no doubt sauce for the gander, it may be 
extremely indigestible to chanticleer on the 
dung-hill, and that in a general hen-convent' on, 
the general food must be made palatable to 
all. Esprit de corps, zeal, and a thorough 
knowledge of the particular business upon 
which a man's future and fortune depends, are 
of vital importance to him. It is, indeed, 
almost out of the question, that a man can 
succeed in life who views the state to which 
he has been called with a languid indifference, 
and is only too glad to dismiss it from his 
thoughts when the business of the day is over. 
He should take a healthy and intelligent 
interest in its working and management, in the 
legislation that affects it, and the improvements 
and defects that add to, or impair its efficiency 
and usefulness; but with all this, he should 
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never forget that what is his meat, may be his- 
neighbour's poison. This fact is, we fear,, 
continually overlooked, and is, to a large extent 
the cause of the general weariness, and vacuity 
which distinguishes much of what is politely 
called conversation. 

Take for instance the Civil Service, and con- 
sider how little there is connected with it that 
can be of any interest whatever to the barrister 
or artist you may meet at a neighbour's dinner- 
table. Thompson there, behind the epergne^ in 
difficulties with the elderly maiden he has taken 
down, who is great on literature and the fine 
arts, is wondering what on earth she means by 
" aesthetics," and what the dickens an " eclectic 
school " is. Thompson, we say, would only too 
gladly abuse " the Board " with you across the 
table, or discuss why Bawkins was promoted 
over Jawkins' head, but then this is " shop " of 
the most offensive description, and cannot 
possibly be permitted, and poor Thompson 
begins to wish that his zeal had allowed him to 
walk out occasionally beyond the precincts- 
of his office, and had suggested to his- 
mind to nourish itself upon food for the 
million, instead of that official caviare that 
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is so nasty and unpalatable to the crowd 
about him. 

The fact is, that it is the absence of that most 
valuable quality, tad^ which causes us to fail in 
distinguishing how far our particular shop may 
be exhibited to the outside public. It is this, 
when we have it, that makes us put our showy 
and interesting wares in the window, and 
<:autions us against forcing our friends inside to 
see how we make up our parcels, tie the string, 
^ive the change, and perform the thousand and 
one little operations incidental to our particular 
establishment. 

All people, as we have said, talk "shop" 
more or less, but then there is shop, and shop. 
Who of us would not listen eagerly to the 
" shop " of our great artists and authors, and 
musicians, passing by what was beyond us for 
the sake of what we could understand and 
appreciate ? But, when the staple of the talk 
at a dinner table is that the dog-tax is difficult 
to collect, or that smuggling is on the increase, 
it must be evident that our " shop " must be 
kept to its proper place and time, and not 
allowed to go out of bounds. 
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Hash. 

Who has not viewed with dismay the continued 
return at all meals of that large, and damp leg 
of mutton, which the wife of your bosom has 
thought fit to introduce for your sustenance at 
the beginning of the week, and which, though 
it has coldly furnished forth your table on so 
many occasions, seems never to grow small 
and beautifully less? And has your dismay 
decreased when, having made your moan, the 
excellent lady says cheerfully, that Sarah, the 
" general servant " — a Jill-of-all-trades and mis- 
tress of none — shall try her hand at a " hash ? " 
Have you not brooded over that prospective 
refection during the hours of the day, knowing 
well, from a melancholy experience, the sort of 
repast that will be offered for your contem- 
plation and nourishment, when you return to 
the comforts of your home ? In your mind's 
eye you see the hideous whitey-brown lake — a 
dreary archipelago of desert islands. Flotsam 
of onion, and jetsam of turnip float upon its 
surface, and on the tideless shores of this 
appalling sea, stand martello towers of carrot 
and batteries of toast. On diving, with shud- 
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dering anticipation, into its dreadful depths, 
you find you can very truthfully say, with the 
traveller who describes some newly-discovered 
land, "Coal is found here;" and, perhaps, when 
the ordeal is over, you come to the conclusion 
that the coal does by no manner of means 
represent the worst characteristic of this terrible 
specimen of experimental cookery. But we 
must turn from this brief digression on 
hash substantial, to the consideration of hash 
metaphorical 

To get anything into "hash," or make a 
" hash " of it, is a term very familiar to us all, 
and it is the unhappy fate of some unfortunate 
people, bom under evil stars, to be continually 
hashing everything they have to do with. How- 
ever bright their prospects may be, or however 
clear any particular course of action appears, 
they invariably succeed in getting it all into an 
inextricable confusion of " hash." 

Take, for instance, the man who wants to 
marry. All is apparently in his favour. He 
has, at last, got that long-delayed, but necessary 
rise in his salary. A very " rose of a rose-bud 
garden of girls " is only waiting to be picked. 
A brick paradise in Camden-town, with a front 
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Eden that is half area, is standing ready for 
him. His future seems beautiful, and full of 
bliss. When, on a sudden, you hear that all is 
over, and learn that he has made a "hash" 
of it. 

Again, you are, perhaps chosen for some 
particular, and delicate investigation. Your 
employer, who has quite forgotten your hashing 
propensities, sends you down to Tooting to find 
out for him, confidentially, whether Thompson's 
step-mother's first husband did really keep a 
small public-house, or not. You stay at Toot- 
ing for a week, and when you return, the only 
real fact that is quite clear to your employer is, 
that Bawkins has an aunt who has married a 
currier at Carnarvon. You have made a com- 
plete " hash " of it. 

Or, perhaps, you have to call upon a stem 
matron to explain why you did not come to 
dinner on Tuesday, after having accepted the 
invitation. You intended saying you were ill, 
but then those confounded next-door neigh- 
bours of your would-be hostess saw you at that 
little garden-party at Putney. You concoct 
over your ledgers, during the day, a pretty story 
about your having expected to meet your sister 
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from Aberdeen at the Putney party, and how 
. you had forgotten to send the note you had 
written, and how sorry you were that you could 
not come, and so on. You have it all at your 
fingers' ends when you rap at the door, but, 
alas ! the result is " hash," and consequent 
enmity for the rest of your life. 

Then the incorrigible hasher carries his pro- 
pensity into the smallest and most trivial 
matters. Look, for example, into the drawer 
in which he keeps what his landlady calls his 
"clean things." She, careful and methodical, 
has arranged it in the most charming manner. 
Look at his shirts, a pure and* even slab of 
linen, admire his collars curled together in a 
cozy coil, consider his neat block of pocket- 
handkerchiefs l)ang comfortably on his reserves 
of nocturnal drapery. But look again on 
Tuesday evening, after he has gone to a party, 
and confess whether chaos has not come again, 
and if the hash is not complete. 

Then, in carving, what an unpremeditated and 
literal hash will the uninstructed carver make of 
a fair and noble joint. We remember a case 
where a haunch of a buck, which had been bred 
by an earl, and shot by a duke, was placed 
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before a worthy cleric who was a guest at a 
baron's table. The vicar, though the best and 
most orthodox of parsons, was a vile carver ; 
but he took heart of grace and cleared his 
decks for action. He stood up to his work, he 
hacked, he poked, he grew hotter and hotter^ 
until, at last, an elderly dame of high degree, 
who loved venison, and who had watched in 
silent, and ever-increasing indignation, this 
desecration of the shrine at which she wor- 
shipped, rose up in her place and shrieked out, 
" Take it away from him — take it away from 
him ! " Solemn flunkeydom came to the rescue ; 
but it was too late — he had made hashed 
venison of it 

So it is with the fine arts, especially when 
they are taken under the care and protection of 
amateurs. Just think of what happens when 
you are asked to come to tea, and a "little 
music," and a glee or part-song is attempted. 
As the performers gather round the piano, can't 
you see them putting on their aprons, tucking 
up their sleeves, and getting themselves ready 
for the manufacture of "hash," and is the 
result not a success ? 

The Royal Academy every year dishes up 
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some excellent specimens of " hash," and if you 
like " hashed " Shakespeare, there are plenty of 
places where it can be had, cheap and nasty. 

Suppose, too, a man has, as materials for 
making a speech, plenty of words, an idea or 
two, a few quotations, and a good deal of 
action, and with them he attempts, say, to 
return thanks for the bridesmaids at a wedding 
breakfast Is what he produces at all palatable 
or digestible? Isn't it nearly, as a matter of 
course, " hash." . • . . 

One word of advice to you, whoever you 
may be, who sittest with the red-lined ledger 
before you in pondering perplexity — Cook your 
accounts if you will, but don't " hash " them. 
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We happened, the other day, to be in the com- 
pany of a very young gentleman. Judging by 
that pretty accurate gauge of juvenile years, 
the space which intervenes between the ending 
of the trousers and the beginning of the socks, 
and taking into consideration the fact that the 
brown and sturdy knee was the half-way house 
on that rather battered road, we came to the 
conclusion that the proprietor of the land in 
question might have passed his fifth milestone, 
but could not be much further on. Our con- 
jecture was correct. The young gentleman was 
five years old, and his society was delightful — 
infinitely more pleasant and refreshing than that 
of nineteen-twentieths of our middle-aged con- 
temporaries, and supplying us with subjects for 
profound reflection long after we had passed 
out of it 

With the wonderful and exuberant fancy, 
which is such a great gift to our little children, 
and which we lose as the shades of the prison- 
house begin to close around us, this particular 
little boy is very seldom himself. He is very 
often a carpenter, badly furnished with most 
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unworkable tools, but not the less zealous and 
eager for work. He is frequently the family 
medical man, with important ideas on the sub- 
ject of baby's pulse, and with a general opinion 
that medical punishment, in the shape of 
powder, is followed by maternal reward, in the 
shape of sugar. Occasionally he is a sailor, but 
as his only experience of maritime life has been 
a river steamer, where by far the most astound- 
ing and delightful nautical event was a very 
forlorn and dirty harpist, who played dreary 
dirges, and called them " Scotch Hairs," he has 
some difficulty in holding the post of Jack Tar 
with satisfaction, either to the spectator, or to 
himself. The character, however, which is 
most congenial to him — which he most fre- 
quently assumes, retains the longest, and most 
reluctantly throws off, when the ritual of the 
nursery requires the resumption of his natural 
rdle — is that of the soldier ; and when he is the 
soldier, then indeed we have the pomp and 
circumstance of war. It happened to us, on 
the occasion of which we first spoke, to come 
into the house, when the soldier was being 
loudly and prominently asserted. With an ex- 
ceedingly extensive cocked hat, made out of 
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yesterday's Times, a murderous-looking gun, if 
paint is at all to be believed ; a sword hanging 
by his side; one hand vigorously beating a 
drum, while the other held a trumpet, from 
which breathed forth notes of menace and 
defiance; he was executing a march past the 
family umbrella-stand, in the Aldershot of the 
Paternal HalL We paused to watch this re- 
doubtable warrior, to mark the exultation of the 
dark blue eyes, and the air of reality about the 
whole character; and then our evil demon 
prompted us to ask the unromantic question 
whether he would really like to go to war, and 
shed blood, and kill men, and perhaps be killed 
himself? This ill-conceived and unpardonable 
query did not in the least disconcert this young 
man of war. He was quite ready for it, and 
for us, and answered, without the smallest 
hesitation, " Oh, no, I shouldn't be killed, for 
I'm a kind soldier, and I shouldn't fight." 

We were greatly amused at this perfectly 
straightforward and honest way of getting all 
the honour and glory of the military career, 
without what we have always considered, as a 
feeble and timid civilian, its greatest drawback 
— ^the liability to danger and violent death. 
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The warrior before us did not dream that there 
was the smallest inconsistency in being a soldier 
too kind to fight ; but on our walk home, and 
med^ting on the matter, we could not help 
f thinking that we could, if we were put to it, lay 

our finger on several soldiers, whom we know, 
who are too kind to fight. Why, we said to 
ourselves, as the idea grew upon us, and the 
files of kind soldiers became companies, the 
companies regiments, and the regiments bat- 
talions, the world is full of these kind soldiers, 
who don't fight. We see them in their war 
paint and feathers, proclaiming their valour and 
renown, but when the fighting time comes, they 
are too kind to take part in it. "Why, this very 
crossing-sweeper here, who, having pocketed 
our penny, stands contemplative, with broom at 
rest, is far too kind to think of fighting, as our 
boots can well testify j and the right honourable 
gentleman, who lives at the big house over 
there, and at whose door a kind soldier in plush 
is now standing, looking at nothing, and getting 
fatigued by the effort, is not he too one of the 
same corps, and will he not to-night " go down 
to the house " armed to the teeth, with statistics, 
precedents, quotations and promises; and^ 
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blowing the trumpet of political expediency, 
explain that, notwithstanding his warlike ap- 
pearance, the milk of human kindness prevents 
him from using, as he might do, the arms with 
which he is provided ? And between th^se two 
— the Secretary and the Sweeper — how large 
an army must there be, whose ranks are filled 
with these charitable non-combatants ! The 
young gentleman, who was the air for these var- 
iations, was perfectly honest and straightforward, 
and had no hesitation whatever in at once 
stating how far his military action was under 
the control of his benevolent disposition ; but 
his older and wiser comrades around us have 
left their honesty, in this respect, with their 
youth, far behind them, and do their best to 
make us understand that their fighting is of an 
unusually terrible description. But this is, un- 
fortunately for them, easy of proof. We hear 
their proclamations and defiances, and see the 
brightness and glitter of their armament, but no 
amount of search brings up the lists of killed 
and wounded, or any of the ordinary results of 
a well-fought field. 

That there are numbers of such soldiers, who 
can doubt, who at all engages in the warfare of 
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life ? We happen, let us say, to be a " Writer " 
in Her Majesty's Cocket Office. A very portly 
personage, who never mitigates the woe of his 
ordinary costume, even by so slight an exception 
as pepper and salt, is at the head of the 
particular branch in which we write our life 
away at sixpence an hour. For some weeks 
after Cannon Row had first despatched us to 
the assistance of this official, we added to a 
great awe of him, a still greater belief in him. 
His manner of entering the office; of even hang- 
ing up that hat, which always appeared to us to 
be on the point of taking holy orders ; of open- 
ing the letters ; of glancing with severe criticism 
at his pen ; and, above all, of looking round 
the office to see if we and our brethren had 
gone into action; all betokened to us, fresh 
from the outside world, a Gideon, whose deeds 
we should witness with admiration, and vainly 
try to emulate. 

But as the vaUt soon becomes acquainted 
with the weak parts of his master's armour, so 
does the subordinate gradually become aware 
that the Jupiter on the Official Olympus is, 
after all, but a poor divinity, if divine at all ; 
and so did we painfully come to the conclusion 
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that here again was a soldier, with an eye indeed 
"like Mars, to threaten and command," but with 
too much kindness to fight himself — a duty which 
he leaves to us, and to our brethren in the ranks. 
And who, too, that goes at all into general 
society, and does his best in that tempestu- 
ous arena, does not cross weapons with 
the kind soldier who doesn't fight We all 
know him, the completely equipped, perfectly 
accoutred, demonstrative warrior, with his out- 
ward armament in apparently the best of order, 
and nothing, to our unconscious eyes, wanting 
for the coming campaign. Ready, too, to be 
his own herald, with his own trumpet, like the 
young gentleman, who supplied the text for this 
discourse, but who, when the time comes for 
him to draw and defend himself, is utterly 
disappointing. Have we not, perhaps, being 
ourselves deceived by his appearance, and his 
preliminary blasts about the weather or other 
conventionalism, despatched him to dinner, on 
a special mission, to encounter that particular 
Joan of Arc, who we know loves so dearly to 
meet a foeman worthy of her steel, and who is 
so well armed and drilled, whether in literature, 
music or art, that she requires a trained lines- 
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man to stand against her at all, and utterly dis^ 
comfits the mere militia of society. On this 
special service we say we have sent him, to earn 
his iron cross on the damask field, and with his 
particular and conspicuous valour, to make the 
general action around him redound to our 
credit, as the commander-in-chief. With what 
result? Why, with the ^^r^<? between us, and 
the heat of the battle around us, we have seen, 
between sherry and champagne, a dozen gloves- 
thrown down to him, and have waited for the 
clash of arms, and the din of war. But, alas ! 
for us and for her, he is a kind soldier, and he 
doesn't fight. 

And Joan, too, now and then is kind, to the 
destruction of the Orleans she is called upon to* 
defend. We have seen her, in white tarletan, 
sitting in the ranks, with all her batteries ap- 
parently in order, and two of them, now and 
again, flashing challenges to all comers. We 
have thought that there was the foe we have 
been looking for; here, at last, we can dis- 
charge that mitrailleuse of many barrels that we 
have brought with us, loaded to the muzzle with 
culture and criticism, and primed with brilliancy 
and wit, and we can do this with some hope of 
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a return that may, if it so please the fates, give 
us, for the future, the happy remembrance of 
laurels won on a well-fought field. But, alas ! 
after herself being the challenger with a cate- 
chism of commonplaces, she grounds her 
arms, and we have to pass on. She is, too, a 
kind soldier, and doesn't fight. 

And shall we be treading on too delicate 
ground if we hint that, in a certain reverend 
profession, there are men-at-arms of this harm- 
less description? Have we not encountered 
them during the secular portion of the week, 
and listened to the blowing of their trumpets 
and the beating of their drums over the mild 
dissipation of afternoon tea, or the more ad- 
vanced viciousness of lo o'clock negus ; and, 
when clothed in " white samite, mystic, wonder- 
ful," they have taken their place in the^pulpit 
on the Sunday, and, glancing around, with 
solemn and important bearing, have smoothed 
the sheath in which Excalibur is enclosed? 
Have we not, then, so to speak, risen to the 
occasion, and grown eager for the fray, remem- 
bering what heroes have fought, and are still 
fighting, here and there, in that limited, but con- 
spicuous battle-field ; and then, alas ! too often. 
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how soon have our wearied shoulders felt for 
the softest board and fewest angles, and, allow- 
ing the ever-ready yawn to escape, we mutter, 
^* Too kind ; doesn't fight?" 

But there is little use in multiplying examples 
of a class, specimens of which we can all of us 
too easily number among those who are around, 
us. This is not the place to speculate upon 
what would be the result if soldiers generally 
would be a little less kind and would con- 
descend to do their share of the fighting 
heartily and manfully. It is, of course, only 
another way of putting a very old and well- 
known truth ; a subject, indeed, on which more 
voice, and more ink, have been expended than 
on any other. 

It is pleasant to turn from these professors 
without practice — ^this battle-field of non-fight- 
ing combatants — ^to the young recruits, one of 
whom gave the theme for these reflections, and 
to compare their unpractical honesty with the 
bombast of older and wiser warriors. 

Our little boy, blue-eyed and stout-legged, 
marching happily about his father's house, 
brave in the absence of danger, and the con- 
sciousness of a mother's arms always near as a 
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refuge from every foe; a soldier, indeed, in 
grandeur and magnificence and outward ap- 
pointments, but whose weapons are as incapable 
of bloodshed and harm as his tender heart is of 
conceiving the passion and bitterness of war ; he, 
we say, is a soldier who gives us unalloyed 
pleasure and satisfaction. 

The poet says that " knowledge comes, tho* 
wisdom lingers," and, as this little boy grows in 
years, and increases in knowledge, may that 
worldly wisdom linger long before she is able to 
suggest to him in his years of discretion, as an 
excuse for idle inactivity, that he is a kind 
soldier and therefore needn't fight. 
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Balbus: a Biography. 

Routing out an old book-shelf, among much 
dust and unaccountable fluff, I came upon a 
number of books, which instantly took me up 
upon the retum-train of Memory, and set me 
down once more a happy, noisy, and inky 
school-boy. They consisted of a " Homer," a 
"Virgil," two or three exercise-books, and a 
xouple of dictionaries; and were all, more or 
less, in an unqestionably dilapidated condition. 
I took them down, and having dusted them, 
set myself to gather that " unfaded amaranth " 
which Keats has declared " the spirit culls " 

** when back it strays 
Through the old garden-ground of boyish da)rs." 

Inside, as well as out, they showed signs of 
hard, and I fear unfair, usage ; the fly leaves 
were almost all gone, and dog's-ears and blots 
were neither few nor far between. On the 
inside of the cover of each, my name — "Bro\yn, 
junior" — ^was written, in a scholastic hand; 
and in some places after it, and probably by 
some admiring • friend, " Is a fool ! " was 
scrawled About the margins of the leaves 
and in other inviting places, drawings, showing 
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much originality of design and eccentricity of 
idea, were lavishly scattered — consisting, for 
the most part, of profiles and horses; very 
unlike the profiles and horses of these present 
days, but possibly illustrating the period, and 
I need not say, utterly unconnected with the 
text. I went through these relics of the past, 
and they brought back many an until-then-for- 
gotten scene of fun and pleasure — and, now 
and then, of mental and physical pain. Among 
them was a book which I should have passed 
by in its turn, had not my eye caught for a 
moment a name which immediately arrested 
my thoughts, and forced me to give it more 
careful attention than the others. This book 
was called "Henry's first Latin Book," and 
-was a series of exercises, designed to take boys, 
by slow and sure degrees, into the depths of 
the Latin language. 

For the sake of the nominatives and accu- 
satives which it affords, there is scattered 
throughout this book the life of a man whose 
name is at the head of this paper. This 
biography is so curious, is told in so peculiar 
a manner, and is so unlike any other of its 
class that I have ever met with, that I am 
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induced to extract it from the mass of rubbish 
among which it lies, and present it to the 
public, in order that the non-classical and 
feminine portion of it, my readers, may derive 
that benefit which the study of an extraordinary 
man seldom fails to afford. 

Unlike all biographies that I have met with, 
the one before us gives no account of the 
childhood and youth of its subject We are 
accustomed to begin with a pedigree of the 
family; and there generally follows a short 
sketch of the immediate ancestors; the birth, 
childhood, boyish days, and entrance upon 
manhood are then minutely recorded, and so 
we follow the individual from his cradle to his 
grave. But with Balbus this is very different : 
we are, as it were, pitched head-foremost into 
his life, without the smallest preparation. The 
first intimation that we have of his existence 
is the sentence, "Balbus is building a wall" 
We ask " What wall?" and " Why is he building 
it?" in vain. Can it be a metaphorical way 
of telling us that he is a free-mason ? • Amateur 
masonry anywhere but in the proper place is 
certainly not ornamental, and an uncontrollable 
fancy for wall-building would soon destroy the 
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picturesque character of any place, and we can- 
not from consequent events believe Balbus to 
have been otherwise than an amateur in this 
line of business. We must, however, trust that 
there was some good in it, or that it was, in 
some way or other, meritorious; for we find, 
further on, that his friend Caius — an individual 
second only to Balbus as an extraordinary 
character — follows his example. "Caius will 
build a wall." Really these Roman country 
gentlemen must have had little to do ! 

However high an estimate we may have 
formed of the moral character of Balbus, it 
is destined to be crushed by the next paragraph : 
"Balbus will swear." Condemning, as I do, 
this inexcusable practice, I cannot but admire 
the man, who, finding the luxury of an oath 
essential to his comfort, could calmly give 
notice, as Balbus appears to have done, of his 
intention to swear, in order that women and 
clergymen might get out of the way. We next 
find that " Balbus is avoiding the boy." Can 
he be a coward, or is it only a wise discretion 
that makes him keep out of the way of annoy- 
ance, which he is unable to properly punish ? 
On coming afterwards to " Balbus is laughing 
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at the boy," we may conclude that the affair 
was amicably arranged. 

Any suspicion reflecting on the personal 
courage of our friend must be effectually dis- 
pelled by the information that " Balbus is hold- 
ing the dragon." This can scarcely have been 
a pleasant operation, and must have required a 
good deal of nerve, to say the least of it. 

We now come to three sentences, out of 
which, had I time, a very pretty story might be 
made. They are — "Balbus will feel pain;". 
" Balbus will write a letter," and " Caius will 
avoid grief." It is possible that Balbus will 
feel pain by having his nose pulled by Caius ; 
that he will write a letter to know what Caius 
means by it, and that Caius will avoid grief by 
either apologizing or making off. This is pos- 
sible ; but what the circumstances really were 
is left to the imagination, which will be required 
to be exercised by the students of this biography 
in an extraordinary degree. After a long in- 
terval, we find that " Balbus is remaining at 
Carthage," where he had probably been ordered 
down for change of air and sea-bathing. 

The notice of a very interesting and uncom- 
mon occurrence is now brought before us, 
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which shows us that Balbus cannot have been 
idle, and that he must have needed all the in- 
vigorating breezes incidental to the sea-side in 
order to accomplish the work he had in hand : 
^* Balbus had divided all things into three 
parts. This was pretty well for one man, 
single-handed, and must have taken some time : 
but we scarcely think that this wholesale division 
would have been thoroughly appreciated in 
England. I regret that I am now obliged to 
record another fact against the character of 
Balbus ; but this is conveyed to us in terms so 
-delicate, that I am lost in admiration at the 
tact of the biographer. Instead of saying, in 
coarse, unfeeling language, " Balbus is not a 
Christian," we have the two sentences, " A 
Christian does not fear death," and " Balbus 
does fear death;" leaving the syllogism to be 
completed by the reader — ^which, with a very 
small knowledge of logic, he will be able to do. 
But Balbus has been absent from home all this 
time, and — probably from ignorance of the 
manners and customs of the place he is visiting, 
or from some other cause — he has got into 
considerable difficulties. " They will condemn 
Balbus to death," and " Balbus had broken his 
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arm at Rome," do not sound cheerful. What 
a change from the happy visitor on the 
Carthage Spa to the maimed convict in the 
Roman prison ! We have nothing to tell us 
how this occurred ; and we begin to think that 
we are about to take leave of him as abruptly 
as when we were introduced to him, when our 
eyes, glancing on, catch words of comfort — 
" Balbus had broken the chains of his prison I" 
and we are again comparatively happy, though 
only comparatively, as we can never tell what 
tnay be the next misfortune. Better times, 
however, appear to be in prospect ; for we find 
that " Balbus, having crowned the boy's head 
with a garland, went away." This is rather 
different from the old days of laughing at, 
and avoiding the boy; for Balbus must have 
arrived at some dignified position to have such 
an important part to play. We must suppose 
that his dignity would not allow him to remain 
and participate in the joy of the boy and his 
family, at this happy event; but, Tiaving per- 
formed his part in the ceremony, he >vraps his 
toga around him, and stalks off, leaving the 
spectators profoundly impressed by his con- 
descension and grandeur. 
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We have heard very little of Caius lately ; 
and taking some interest in his fortunes, it is not 
surprising that we should wonder how he has 
been getting on, and what he has been about 
He also has not led the life of an idle man, 
but has been fully occupied, though in a very 
different manner to Balbus; and this occu- 
pation has left him (if we are to believe the 
biographer) in quite as disagreeable a position 
as any that his unfortunate friend has fallen 
into. Brief, as usual, is the notice of Csdus s 
proceedings \ but, in the two short sentences, of 
few words each, there is a world of misery : 
** The girl will marry Caius, and " Portia will 
marry Caius. We may presume that the 
women of that time were not different in .their 
nature to all women, from the wife of the 
"grand old gardener" to those chaming creatures 
who fascinate us in these present days; and 
knowing that as the bird built, the spider spun, 
and the woman willed in Paradise, so have they 
done for all time, we come to the conclusion 
that the position of Caius was one of extreme 
difficulty and anxiety ; and how he weathered 
the passage that had apparently the Scylla of 
"** breach of promise" on one side, and the 
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Charybdis of " bigamy " on the other, we are 
utterly unable to say, history being entirely 
silent on the point. 

Such is the account of the life of Balbus, and 
of his friend Caius, as picked out of this old 
exercise-book. It has been, on the whole, but 
little better than a novel adaptation of the 
game. How? When? and Where? — a number 
of Notes and Queries without the answers. 

Excessively unconnected, with no proper 
beginning or ending, this extraordinary bio- 
graphy hurries us along in a series of fits and 
starts, and leaves us, like Oliver Twist, " waiting 
for more." But there is no more to have, and the 
characters pass from the scene, leaving us hungry 
with never-to-be-satiated curiosity.. Let the 
imagination, which has been necessarily brought 
so often into use in this paper, work out for 
us an ending to the tale. Let us draw a picture 
of the possibilities, if not the probabilities, of 
the future life of these two eminent men. 

Before a beautiful country-house, in the out- 
skirts of Rome, there is gathered a large and 
happy family party. Balbus, a better and a 
wiser man, no longer addicted to swearing, re- 
clines on the grass, with his wife and family 
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around him. His eye glances now and then, 
with a pardonable pride, at a beautiful wall 
which is before him, and the peculiar character- 
istics of which he .points out to his boys, who 
resolve that they, when grown to man's estate, 
will also indulge in the occasional luxury of ^ 
masonry. Balbus recounts to his family the 
vicissitudes and adventures of his eventful life ; 
but when he mentions the name of Caius, a 
shade of melancholy comes over his expressive 
countenance ; for is not Caius the husband of 
two wives, and is he not, therefore, a fugitive 
from the outraged laws of his native land ? 

While they are thus passing the pleasant 
afternoon, a messenger arrives and hands a 
letter to Balbus, who, recognizing the hand- 
writing, tears it open, and immediately exclaims, 
in a voice broken with emotion, " Portia is dead, 
and Caius can now return." The whole party 
receive the news with manifestations of great . 
delight ; and with this outburst of affectionate 
feeling, let us drop the curtain. 

Reader, it will be a question for you to 
decide whether or not Balbus has pointed a 
nvqpX or adorned a tale. 




NORA« 

'Twas yester eve, at gloaming time, 

I strolled about the Spa with Nora, 
And wondered if she ever guessed. 

How very much I did adore her. 
The strains of Lutz came sweet and clear 

To idle folk, who laughed and listened ; 
The seaweed-scented breezes blew, 

The languid ocean gleamed and glistened. 

From yonder smack, with patchy sails. 

There leaned and smoked the tired skipper ; 

To distant homes in shire and town 

Had hied each hot and restless ** tripper." 

Deserted were the yellow sands. 

By infant spades no more tormented ; 

From many a distant hay-field sweet 

, The evening breeze came faintly scented. 

We talked of subjects far and near. 

Of Jane*s engagement, Jones's quarrel, 
Of music, pictures, dress, and books, 

And who deserves the poet's laurel ; 
And if Deronda's parents came 

From mansions rich, or peasants' hovels ; 
Of Millais brush, and Browning's pen. 

Of Pritchard's band, and Theakston's novels. 

One subject, one alone we left ; 

At that we scarcely ever hinted, 
Altho' its colour all our talk, 

Each word, each thought, each accent tinted, 
Ah me ! how eloquent I was — 

Of life and man what thoughts I uttered ; 
But when I strove to touch on love, 

What unconnected bosh I stuttered ! 

Till from the crowd strolled Major Vere, 
And soon by Nora's side I found him, — 

How glib the idle coxcomb talked. 

How handsome, too, he is — confound him ! 
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I could not stay, and listen too, 

While Vere on linking was enlarging. 

So with a bow, and parting glance, 
I left, and rushed to Neptune's margin. 

Then on the ocean's yellow page, 

With careless stick, I traced the letters, — 
The letters four which make her name 

Who holds me in Love's golden fetters. 
" Tell me old Ocean, tell me true. 

Thou monster, sapient, grave, and hoary. 
Will « Yes ' or * No ^ be her reply. 

When I rehearse the old, old story ? " 

Ah me ! while o'er that gracious name 

I long, with love-sick gaze did linger, 
A little wave curled o'er ; and then 

The sea thrust out a foamy finger. 
And on the sand, where stood the name 

I o'er and o'er again was reading. 
But half remained — I saw that * No ' 

Would be the answer to my pleading. 

" Thine omen, monster, I accept. 

Not once again will I behold her." 
When, lo ! a footstep on the sand, 

A gentle touch upon my shoulder ; 
And turning, I but I won't tell 

How long, last eve, I lingered by her. 
Until at last, at last I proved 

The ancient ocean was a liar. 
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Fishing. 

Yes, yes, it is — thafs Mrs. Jones, 

No longer young, and nice, and naughty 

Ah me ) that sweet nineteen, and fair, 
Should grow so very stout, and forty. 

* Twas years ago, one summer day, 

When still, and calm, were wind and weather. 
That she and I ('twas very wrong) 

Took boat, and went to fish together* 

Ye gods ! How much in love I was 

How charmed to think that my devotion 

Could now be poured in burning words. 
While we were tHe a tete on ocean. 

The anchor down, the coble still. 

Her hooks I very deftly baited, 
Then taught her how to hold her line. 

And then, with beating heart, I waited. 

From distant shore, from crowded Spa, 

A valse of Verdi's floated faintly ; 
With pensive look, she watched her line. 

And I — I thought her profile saintly. 

" How sad his lot " — at last I said, 

(To call it life is but a quibble) 
" Whose lonely heart beats by itself" — 

She murmured — "Ah, I've got a nibble". 

'Twas naught — once more I 'gan 

In speech I fancied was profounder, 
" Ah ! that those old chivalric days " 

"Those days when " — ^but she'd caught a flounder. 

Perish these fish, they'll be my bane, 
But miss this chance, I must not, surely ; 

Once more, and only once I'll try. 
Too late, she said, " I'm feeling poorly." 
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No more I spake, we reached the shore, 

*How sav^e I — I fear I looked it, 
She, ardent fisher, caught a fish. 
While I, her lover, only hooked it. 

Poor Jones — just watch, she*^ left her glov^ 
How nimbly, see, he runs to fetch it ; 

I guess if they fish tHe d tHe, 
Whatever fish may bite, he'll catch it. 

So, comrade mine, all's for the best. 
She's Mrs. Jones, in satin splendid, 

And I — i bless that kindly fish 
That my romance so quickly ended. 

One more cigar — How calm the sea. 
How sweet that air, which Jaeger's playii^ 

Ah me ! How those old times come back. 
And — eh I what's that you're saying ? 
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Her Awful Dad. 

You ask me, stranger, why I pine, 

Why shun the giddy haunts of men, 
Why pace the lonely ocean's marge. 
Or hide me in the mountain's glen ? 
Ah stranger ! hear my story sad, 
*Tis owing to "her awful dad." 

At t(ible'<^ hHcy by chance, we met, 

And side by side at dinner sat, 
I passed the »dt, she murmured thanks. 
And then we talked of this and that. 
But, near us, was a dreadful cad 
Who was, I found, her "awful dad." 

And, many a time again we met. 

At ball, or rink, or crowded Spa, 
Until my trembling whisper gained 
A sweet response, " Oh ask papa." 
Then, then an interview I had 
With Angelina's "awful dad. 

He asked my age, my friends, my funds. 

And when I stammered all the truth. 
He shcieked with laughter at the tale, 
And railed against my blushing youth. 
He said I was a "cheeky lad. 
He did, indeed, "her awful dad. 
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Once more we met, I told her all, 

And pleaded if she would not wait ; 
But, no, she bid a calm farewell, 
Aud said that we must bow to Fate. 

I think that she, — it drives me mad, — 
Agrees with her most "awful dad." 

And so, kind stranger, here I stand, 

A blighted being by your side, 
,^id long to close my wasted life 
In yonder ocean's creeping tide. 

But someone comes — I fly — Egad, 
It is, it is, "her awful dad." 
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''Drilling." 

Sweet Amy asked, with pleading eyes, 

Dear Charlie, teach me, will you ? 
The words I*ve heard your Captain say, 

I should so like to drill you. 

What ! little one, you take command ? 

Well ! Amy, I'm quite willing. 
In such a " Company " as yours 

I can't have too much drilling. 

Stand over there, and sing out, clear. 
Like this — '* Squad ! Stand at ease " — 

Oh, Charles, you'll wake Papa upstairs ; 
Don't shout like that, dear, please. 

I stand at ease like this, you see, 

And then, I scarce need mention. 
The next command you'll have to give 

Is this one — " Squad, attention — 

Now Amy, smartly after me — 
You're sure, dear, it don't bore you ? — 

Forward — Quick March — Halt — Front — Right Dress : 
There now, I'm close before you. 

" Present arms " — Well, it does look odd ; 

You don't believe I'd trifle. 
We hold our arms straight out like this 

In drill, without the rifle. 

Now say — " Salute your officer " — 
Oh Charles ! for shame, how can you ? 

I thought that you were at some trick. 
You naughty, cheating man you. 

Charles *' ordered arms " without command,-, 

She smooth'd her tumbled hair ; 
And pouted, frowned, and blushed, and then 

Said softly — "As you were." 



